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WNead this letter carefully 


We particularly want to call your attention 
to the above letter. Notice that The 
E.Kahn’s Sons Co. say that they have very little 
trouble with the two Anderson R. B. Crackling 
Expellers used in their plant, that the upkeep 
has been very small and that the grease con- 
tent in the cracklings is generally Rtew 8 per 
cent. Notice also that they offer you an oppor- 


tunity to visit their plant and see these Ex- 
llers in operation. § Regardless of type of 
ry rendering process or form of cooking, 
ou will make worth while savings with an 
xpeller. Let our engineering department 
figure on an installation for your plant. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Sales Agent: J. W. Hubbard, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sales Engineer: J.C. Lundmark, 407 8S. Dearborn. St.. Chicago 
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This illustration shows Model 66-B 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


Used Especially 
», for High Grade 
". Pork Sausage! 
Note: 


---the large, heavy thrust bear- 
ing — 6% in. diameter. 















---the patented drainage flange 
between the cylinder and the 
bearing. 


No juices from the meat can get into the 
bearing - - - - 


No oil from the bearing can get into the 
meat - - - - 








Note this fact, too: 


The first 66-B “BUFFALO” Grinder, shipped to Arnold 
Bros., Chicago, in 1923, has been running ever since, has 
caused NO TROUBLE whatever, and is doing as good work 
to-day as when it was new! 
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The “BUFFALO” is constructed on scientific principles, 
and therefore has LASTING qualities. 














It makes a CLEAN cut, does not heat or mash the meat— 
and produces QUALITY SAUSAGE! 








It will pay you to investigate this machine 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Quality Products Stimulate Meat Consumption 


T-Bone Steak in One-Arm Restaurants 
Hamburger from Choice Beef Loins 
Prove That Such a Policy Is Winner 


Is meat an expensive food 
item? 

Can a restaurant whose aver- 
age food check is 22c serve choice 
T-bone steak? 


The report that the John R. 
Thompson Company was serving 
1,500 steaks a day in Chicago 
alone led to an investigation by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The surprise in store for the in- 
vestigator was not so much that 
steaks were being served, but 
that they were all choice steaks. 


Not only were the steaks of 
first quality, but so were all other 
meats, and lard was of packers’ 
first brands. 


A visit to the cooler in the Thomp- 
son commissary at Chicago showed 
choice full loins of beef hanging in 
rows ready to be cut into T-bone steaks, 
boneless roasts, short ribs and ham- 
burger. 

Hamburger from choice loins? 

The sirloin butts are boned out, and 
with shoulder clods bought for the pur- 
pose comprise the ingredients of the 
hamburger. 

About 1,000 Ibs. a day of this prod- 
uct serves the 49 Chicago restaurants. 
It is ground only as needed for deliv- 
ery to the various restaurant units, 
approximately four deliveries a day 
being made of this and other perishable 
products. 

Thompson’s is a quick service, low- 
cost restaurant. The quality of food is 
of the first order, but every waste in 


overhead and service is eliminated in 
order to serve quality food at a low 
cost. 

Steak and hamburger are only two 
of the meat items in these low cost 
restaurants. Practically 200 lbs. of 
pork chops a day are served, and dur- 
inv the past year 1,000,000 Ibs. of ham 
were used. 

How Cooked Hams Are Handled. 

The company boils its own hams, 
here again packers’ first brands being 





TEMPTING THE SUMMER APPETITE. 


This summer luncheon plate, with its 
generous service of fancy liver sausage, 
salmon, potato salad, sliced tomato and 
a green salad with coffee, is offered at 
low cost at Thompson restaurants to the 
business man or woman, the workman or 
the down-town shopper. It is within the 
reach of all. A test of this plate by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER _ observer 
proved that quality and reasonable prices 
can go together. 


used. The commercial boiled ham of 
the familar under-done variety, which 
has done so much harm to the pack- 
er’s boiled ham business, is not desired. 

The cured, boned, tied and smoked 
ham, with the skin on, is cooked in the 
company’s commissary, being given a 
long slow cook to insure the develop- 
ment of flavor. 

The cooked hams are then chilled in 
the containers and held under refrig- 
eration until needed. They are skinned 
and sliced, wrapped in parchment and 
packed in boxes for delivery to the 
individual restaurants. 

Some canned hams also are being 
used, the product heing ready to serve 
after thoroughly heating in the can or 
being first removed and given a short 
baking in the oven. 

Fresh pork sausage is another pop- 
ular meat dish served in these restau- 
rants. There had been a time when 
the company featured its own brand 
of fresh pork sausage and of ham. But 
the fact that food was served at such 
low cost made it desirable that meats, 
particularly, carry a standard brand 
name. 

Sausage Brand Helps Sales. 

With the change from the company’s 
own brand of sausage to a well-recog- 
nized brand, sausage orders were 
doubled. Then a special publicity cam- 
paign was put on featuring this sau- 
sage, and demand increased until 4,400 
lbs. per week were being served. 

While this maximum was not main- 
tained, it was found that the use of 
a standard brand pork sausage insured 
good demand, and since that time a 
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specified standard brand has _ been 
served in all of the company’s restau- 
rants throughout the city. 

Most people think of summer being 
the best time for frankfurts. But this 
restaurant has found its best business 
in frankfurts in winter time. Two 
frankfurts are included in a service, 
the links being made eight to the 
pound. 

Both the steaks and pork chops are 
cut on electric meat cutters enabling 
one man to do all of the cutting by 
using only a relatively small portion 
of his time each day. Here, again, 
economy in operation helps to make 
possible the low cost of the food to 
the consumer. 


Lard for Bread and Pastry. 


The Thompson company uses lard ex- 
clusively for bread and pies, and for 
cooking doughnuts. It has been found 
particularly valuable for the latter pur- 
poses. 

The doughnuts are reported to stand 
up better and to dry out less when 
cooked with lard. For this purpose the 
lard is heated to approximately 375 
degs. which avoids scorching, and as 
a result can be used over and over 
again without disadvantage. The com- 
pany served 11,000,000 doughnuts last 
year. 

Large quantities of lard are used, as 
2,000 to 2,500 pies a day are consumed 
in the Chicago units of the company, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and 6,000 to 8,000 loaves of bread are 
served daily. 

In cake baking either all butter or 
a combination of butter and some vege- 
table shortening is used. Lard is not 
used for this purpose, the head baker 
said, as its flavor overshadows that of 
the butter. 

Quality Boosts Meat Consumption. 

This may suggest a problem to the 
packer to see how he can produce a 
really bland lard that is adaptable to 
cake baking. Oleomargarine has been 
successfully used by a number of 
famous chefs. 

The company’s meat bill last year 
totaled $1,100,000, and it is anticipated 
that a considerably larger volume of 
meat and packinghouse products will 
be required as the $50,000,000 expan- 
sion program now under way is real- 
ized. 

A great many people have become 
acquainted with the quality of food in 
Thompson restaurants. This is at- 
tested by the fact that last year 61,- 
000,000 meals were served in 121 res- 
taurants in the cities in which this 
company operates. 

Pay for Meat or Service? 


In the course of this service 25,000,- 
000 eggs, 58,000,000 lbs. of coffee and 
365 tons of fresh country butter sup- 
plemented the meat foods already men- 
tioned. 

The Thompson record shows what 





WELCOME SIGHT ON A COLD MORNING. 


This breakfast, consisting of four links of fancy pork sausage, scrambled ege 
and buttered toast, can be bought any morning in a Thompson restaurant for 30c. 


Coffee brings the cost to 35c. 
reduced by a nickel. 


If potatoes are substituted for the egg the cost is 


Shrinking out waste in service and distribution makes possible such a service 


of quality feod at low cost. 
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can be done by the elimination of 
waste in distribution. 

It is a test of what the buyer is 
really willing to pay for. Either he 
can buy quality food with a minimum 
of service at small cost, or no better 
and probably not as good food with 
more service at a materially increased 
cost. 

Perhaps after all the cost of food to 
the housewife, or to the restaurant and 
hotel patron, is not to be found in the 
food itself, but in the character of 
service demanded with it. 


a oe 
KEEFE-LE STOURGEON SALES. 


Keefe-Le Stourgeon Packing Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans., increased its vol- 
ume of sales during the past year, and 
one of the good reasons for this in- 
crease is its well-trained sales force. R. 
T. Keefe, president of the company, and 
R. T. Keefe, jr., realize that a sales 
force well informed regarding the prod- 
ucts they sell, how these are made, why 
they are believed by their producers 
to have superior quality, and also well- 
posted on advertising, credits and new 
trends in distribution, is sure to be a 
result-getting organization. 

One means of transmitting this in- 
formation to the sales force of the 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company is 
through annual sales conventions. Such 
a convention, known as the fall sales 
convention, was held at the company 
plant at Arkansas City, November 1. 
Forty-five salesmen, department heads 
and guests were present. R. T. Keefe, 
jr., was in charge of the program. 

Following the award of the first and 
second prizes in the beef sales contest 
president R. T. Keefe welcomed the 
visitors. Then there was a symposium 
on sales, a fresh pork demonstration 
staged by C. W. Brooks, superintendent 
of the local plant, and a talk by Ray 
Marr on the lard and pork departments. 
Harold Ream, manager of the new 
poultry department, told of his de- 
partment’s work and of the assistance 
it was ready to give to help solve the 
problems of the sales force. 

Luncheon was served in the recrea- 
tion hall, with entertainment features. 
The party then made a trip through 
the modernistic packaged meat market 
which the company is operating in the 
downtown section of the city, then in- 
spected the new poultry and egg de- 
partment at the plant. 

The way in which advertising can 
be used as a selling aid by a sales de- 
partment was pointed out by J. Baxter 
of Tulsa, Okla., and a credit session 
with E. C. Lawson as chairman com- 
pleted the program. At this session 
collection ratings and other phases of 
the credit problem were considered and 
discussed. 
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How the Meat Packer May Cut Production Costs 
With Right Equipment and Methods 


Is your plant efficient? Are 
you turning out quality product 
at lowest mechanical and labor 
costs? 

In these days of close figuring 
and expense cutting such ques- 
tions are important. 

One way to economize is to risk 
the reputation of your brands and 
product with worn-out equipment, 
inadequate methods or incompe- 
tent labor. 

The other way is to study plant 
efficiency from the right angle. 
There are two ways to figure it—- 
by comparison with other plants, 
or by an intelligent analysis of 
the way your own plant is run- 
ning. 

Results of the two methods don’t 
check, says a plant expert who has been 
making a survey. Figuring by the first 
method is wrong, he says. To get a 
true picture the second must be used. 

The result may not be flattering, but 
it will approximate the truth. And it 
should be a _ powerful incentive to 
greater effort to improve conditions. 

In several plants this expert in- 
spected, he found two chief obstacles to 
better plant efficiency. 

One was a lack of appreciation of 
the high cost of interdepartmental 
transportation methods. 

The other was a reluctance to spend 
money for improved equipment to cut 
labor costs. 

Mechanical handling throughout the 
plant is this expert’s specialty. -He has 
given much thought and study to the 
subject. Some of his ideas on this sub- 
ject were given recently to a represen- 
tative of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE?. 


Plant Efficiency 
By Operating Engineer. 

The meat packing industry is suffer- 
ing from a labor complex. It has relied 
so long on human effort that it is diffi- 
cult for it to appreciate that mechan- 
ical devices, in many cases, will do the 
work cheaper and quicker and with less 
damage to product. 

Production costs are too high. By 
this I do not mean that there is waste 
and inefficiency as meat processing is 
conducted at the present time. But I 
do mean that by following the lines of 
production developed in some other 
industries, costs can be reduced ma- 
terially. 

I have in mind several illustrations. 








Reducing Plant 
Handling Costs 


Experts say costs can be reduced 
in many meat plants by: 

Substituting coal and ash han- 
dling equipment for hand labor; 

The use of chutes from curing 
cellar to soaking vats; 

Installing conveyors for moving 
cuts from soaking vats to smoke- 
houses and from smokehouses to 
wrapping rooms; 

Better arrangement of depart- 
ments to make more use of gravity 
in moving product; 

Gravity conveyors for moving 
product to shipping rooms and from 
shipping room to cars; 

Less back-tracking and _ criss- 
crossing of carcasses and products 
in process; 

By thinking less about what it 
| costs to improve department and 
| interdepartment transportation sys- 
| tems, and more about the profits 
that will result. 


Remember—the yearly wages of 
one trucker are equal to the interest | 
at 6 per cent on $30,000. | 




















In one city of the Central West nat- 
ural gas is available at a cost per Btu. 
that compares favorably with coal. But 
few of the meat plants use it. They 
figure what it would cost them to equip 
their boilers to burn this fuel and lose 
sight of the savings that would result. 


Shut Their Eyes to Savings. 

I recently saw the figures, prepared 
by the engineer of a plant, showing the 
saving his company could make by tear- 
ing out the coal elevating equipment, 
overhead bins, crusher, stokers, ash- 
handling equipment, etc., and installing 
equipment for burning gas. 

He could get no action. Although a 
large annual saving was possible, the 
company did not feel it could afford to 
make the change. As this engineer 
said, “It makes no difference whether 
or not we change to gas, we will pay. 
If we do not change we will pay with- 
out the benefits we might enjoy—pay 
through loss of savings we might credit 
to the profit side of the ledger.” 

The boiler room in this plant is 
modern and efficient for burning coal, 
but it is inefficient when gas as a fuel 
is considered. Any department, in my 
opinion, is inefficient when any oppor- 
tunity to’ reduce costs is not taken 
advantage of. 

Won’t Spend Money to Make Money. 

Carrying the argument a little fur- 
ther, there are plenty of plants, large 
and small, that can improve conditions 
and reduce costs in their boiler rooms. 

Not long ago I went through a small 
Chicago plant. Coal was being un- 


loaded from cars and shoveled into the 
storage bin by hand. A comparatively 
small investment for a pit under the 
coal track, an elevating conveyor and 
overhead storage bins for coal and 
ashes would reduce its boiler room labor 
costs by at least two and perhaps three 
men. 

This saving in wages would pay the 
overhead costs on the investment neces- 
sary to install the additional equipment 
and leave a handsome profit. 

The company knows this saving can 
be made, but it hesitates to spend money 
to make money. As long as it continues 
in this frame of mind its boiler room 
will remain inefficient and its process- 
ing costs will be higher than necessary. 

Less Floor Space Needed. 

There are few departments in the 
average meat plant in which fat profits 
are not possible with a little thought 
and study, some rearrangement of the 
departments to get straight line pro- 
duction and the installation of modern 
equipment to speed up the work and 
reduce handling costs. 

One Chicago plant recently installed 
conveyors to handle meats from the 
curing cellar into the soaking vats, and 
from the soaking vats to the smoke- 
houses. It has thereby reduced the floor 
space required by nearly 50 per cent, 
and has made a substantial saving in 
labor costs and product damage. 

Another plant installed a conveyor 
connecting the smokehouses with the 
smoked meat wrapping room and bacon 
slicing room—and cut two men off its 
payroll. 

Backtracking Adds to Costs. 

In most plants I visit I see stockin- 
ette bags being placed on meats by 
hand. Twice the number of pieces can 
be bagged by devising a funnel arrange- 
ment to do the work. One man holds 
the bag over the small end of the 
funnel and another drops the meat into 
it. As the meat slides out the small 
end it bags itself. The investment is 
small, but the saving is large. 

There is need in most plants for some 
study to reduce handling costs. Product 
is moved by hand from lower to upper 
floors and back again. There is much 
criss-crossing and backtracking. All of 
this costs money and adds nothing to 
the value of the products. 

Killing on the top floor, curing in the 
basement, soaking on the second floor, 
smokehouses on the third floor, wrap- 
ping and bacon slicing on the second 
floor—all these add to costs for inter- 
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LABOR TO FILL LARD CANS CUT 


TO A MINIMUM IN THIS PLANT. 


Filling and packing lard cans is one of the many operations in the meat plant 
where time can be saved and the cost of labor reduced by the use of conveyors. 
In this plant the lard cans are placed in the shipping box and sent to the lard 


filling machine on a gravity conveyor. 
to the nailing machine, where the cover is 
to the cooler or shipping room. 


- There is no labor required to move the boxes from operation to operation. 


After the cans are filled, the box continues 


put on. The conveyor then takes the box 


Pro- 


duction approaches the capacity of the machines because the boxes are on hand when 
the operator is ready for them, and waiting time is reduced to a minimum, 


department transportation. It is pos- 
sible with the proper layout to cut these 
transportation costs to a minimum. 

There are no logical reasons or proc- 
essing problems that will not permit 
killing on the top floor and the orderly 
movement of carcasses and product 
from department to department until 
the shipping room is reached. 

Cuts Order Filling Costs. 

What is possible along this line is 
illustrated in the methods used by a 
Chicago plant to fill orders to be 
shipped. 

Shipping containers are received on 
the first floor and sent by conveyor to 
the container storage room on the top 
floor of the plant. All orders are also 
sent to this room. 

The one in charge looks over an order, 
chooses a container of a size that will 
hold the merchandise, places the order 
blank in the container and puts the box 
on a gravity conveyor. This conveyor 
connects the assembly rooms of all de- 
partments of the plant. When a box 
reaches a department it is shunted to 
one side, the merchandise called for on 
the order placed in it and the box sent 
on its way. The conveyor ends in the 
shipping room. 

There is no trucking, little labor, no 
backtracking and no loss of time. This 
method of filling orders is efficient. It 
is one any plant can use. 

Why Stop Half Way? 

The meat packing plant was a pioneer 
in the use of automatic conveyors. It 
devised the traveling chain before most 
other industries had begun to think 


about moving material other than by 
trucks. It has made rather extensive 
use of chutes to connect departments, 
particularly cutting rooms with coolers 
and curing cellars. 

But here progress has stopped for 
the most part. 

The automatic conveyor, regardless 
of its type, is the most efficient vehicle 
known for the economical transporta- 
tion of materials, and I believe its more 





Plant Efficiency 


Good merchandising starts in 
the plant. 


If a meat plant had a monopoly, 
the problem of profits would not 
be difficult. 


But when it competes in qual- 
ity of products and prices with 
many other plants, antequated 
methods and costly processes are 
handicaps no amount of clever 
merchandising can entirely offset. 


Wrapping, packaging, trade- 
marking and branding are put- 
ting meat merchandising on a 
new basis. They are permitting 
the packer to build consumer de- 
mand for his products and to 
charge prices based on his costs 
to produce. 

The clever merchandiser sees 
this angle and is concerning him- 
self more and more with plant 
efficiency. 

But instead of judging his 
plant’s efficiency by comparison 
with others, he is determining 
what efficiency is possible and 
attempting to approach it as 
nearly as possible in operation. 
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extensive use in the meat plant is only 
a question of time. 

In the pork department, for example, 
carcasses and cuts are handled effi- 
ciently by automatic means from the 
killing floor to the curing cellar. 

But why stop here? Why not devise 
ways to handle meats on conveyors in 
the curing cellar, from the curing cellar 
to soaking vats, from soaking vats to 
smokehouses, from smokehouses to 
bacon slicing and smoked meat wrap- 
ping rooms, and so on until the ship- 
ping room is reached? 

Handling Problems Can Be Solved. 


Such an arrangement would enable a 
few workers to do the work now done 
by dozens in the larger plants. And 
when we consider that a salary of $35 
a week is equal in a year to the interest 
on $30,000, we begin to appreciate what 
mechanical handling means as a way to 
reduce costs and earn more profit. 

The problems of arranging the work 
and installing the conveyors in the meat 
plant are no more difficult than those 
solved by other industries interested in 
reducing handling costs. 


In the past the efficiency of a meat 
plant has been judged by comparing it 
with an efficient plant. This is wrong, 
I believe, and leads to a state of mind 
that is not conducive to the most rapid 
progress. Here is what one packer is 
doing, as he told it to me: 

“We have made an analysis of each 
separate operation in our plant and 
have attempted to determine how it can 
be done better and cheaper. Of course, 
we took into consideration its relation 
to and dependence on previous and fol- 
lowing operations. 

Only 50 Per Cent Efficient. 

“From this data we have set up a 
theoretical efficiency which we desig- 
nate as 100 per cent and which, it 
seems, it is possible to obtain or ap- 
proach very closely. On this basis we 
have calculated our present efficiency— 
and I am ashamed to say that it is less 
than 50 per cent! 


“In other words, although our plant 
is considered by the industry to be an 
efficient one, there are possibilities for 
betterment far beyond what we sus- 
pected when the work was started. 
Many other packers, I imagine, would 
be equally surprised at the possibilities 
for improvement had they similar data 
on which to base an estimate. 

“The time has passed, I believe, when 
any plant can afford to ignore what 
other plants are doing. We have been 
hearing much these days about the new 
competition within and without the in- 
dustry. Competition is becoming more 
severe and there is a greater struggle 
for business. 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Food Distribution Changes Brought Out 
in Packers’ Hearing Evidence 


Some of the changing trends in food 
distribution were made plain during the 
past week in the course of hearings 
before Justice Jennings Bailey of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia on the petitions of Armour 
and Company and Swift & Company 
for modification of the packers’ con- 
sent decree. 


The packers rested their case on No- 
vember 6, after which the introduction 
of testimony was begun by the De- 
partment of Justice and by opposing 
agencies such as wholesale grocers. 

Producers of food, wholesale grocers 
and a few livestock growers testified 
that modification would result in dan- 
ger of monopoly in the food industry, 
and would be injurious to their inter- 
ests and that of the public. The bulk 
of this testimony was offered by writ- 
ten stipulation of counsel on Novem- 
ber 4. 


Objectors to Modification. 


The livestock producers were Sam H. 
Thompson, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, W. I. Drum- 
mond of the American Farm Congress, 
and Milo Reno, president of the Farm- 
ers Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America. The objection on the part 
of these three men was to packers own- 
ing and operating stockyards and ter- 
minal railroads. 

Representatives of four small East- 
ern rendering concerns*gave testimony 
as to the practices of representatives 
of the larger packers in their territory 
in the gathering of raw materials for 
rendering subsidiaries. On cross-ex- 
amination by counsel for the packers 
one witness agreed that his company 
retaliated with similar practices, par- 
ticularly those of watching the trucks 
of their competitors, then calling on the 
sellers of raw product and offering 
them higher prices than their packer 
competitors had offered in order to get 
the business. 

David Van Gelder, president of the 
New York State Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, testified regarding the 
spread between wholesale and retail 
meat prices. He said that labor-saving 
devices developed since 1916 have ac- 
counted for a saving of 20 per cent in 
the retail prices of meats, while labor 
cost incident to retail sales since 1918 
have risen 60 per cent. The overhead 
of the retailer, he said, was 20 per 
cent. 

Chain Buys from Large Packers. 

John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., tes- 
tified that 90 per cent of the meats sold 


in the stores of his company is pur- 
chased from the four large packers— 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cudahy. 

“The small packer cannot supply us 
with the quality or the quantity of 
meats that we want, and a ready sup- 
ply of meats is vital in our business,” 
Mr. Hartford said. 

When questioned by government 
counsel as to whether it would become 
advisable for chain stores to create 
sources for meats if they found the 
large packer supply cut off Mr. Hart- 
ford said: 

“That is a pretty distressing ques- 
tion. We would have to do one of two 
things, either go out of the meat busi- 
ness or get into the packing business, 
and before taking any steps we would 
have to give it serious consideration.” 

Mr. Hartford was of the opinion that 
meat is not adapted to sale under 
brands. He said that 17 per cent of 
the sales of his company’s stores were 
made. under the A. & P. brand and 25 
per cent under other brands. 

Peter V. Bouterse, general manager 
of McCann & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a retail food store with total yearly 
sales of approximately $5,000,000, was 
of the opinion that the retailing of 
meat by the packers would be disas- 
trous. 

How Brands Affect Meat Sales. 

Contrary to Mr. Hartford’s opinion, 
this witness thought that the use of a 
brand in the sale of meats is very 
valuable. He said that 75 per cent of 
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the meat sold by his company is pur- 
chased from the large packers, and that 
a business in meats had been built up 
through the use of their brands. 

Walker Kallbrier, a retailer of Louis- 
ville, Ky., testified that he bought his 
meats of local packers and found their 
service very satisfactory. D.C. Sheele, 
of Elgin, Ill., claimed that the four 
large packers monopolize the business 
of supplying meats in his territory. 
John Code, of Nashville, Tenn., said 
that 80 per cent of his purchases of 
meats were from local packers, and he 
did not think the entrance of the large 
packers into the retail business would 
affect his business very much. 

Ernest Buffett, a retailer of Omaha, 
Nebr., said that if the large packers 
confined themselves to the wholesaling 
of groceries they would not affect the 
retail grocers. He did not think the 
packers could wholesale products any 
more cheaply or efficiently than is now 
being done, but agreed that they might 
possibly be able to absorb some of their 
overhead costs in wholesaling groceries 
along with meats, 


Future of Quick-Frozen Meats. - 


Jay D. Miller, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Sprague-Warner Co., 
Chicago, testified that should a com- 
petitor ship for very long in less than 
carload lots “it would be very disas- 
trous and would ultimately affect all 
jobbers throughout the United States.” 
He said that jobbers such as his com- 
pany worked on a margin of profit of 
2 to 2% per cent on sales price. 

J. Frank Grimes, president of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, testified 
that retail grocers throughout the coun- 

(Continued on page 33.) 








BY SPENDING THEY HELP TO EVEN UP SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


The customers in this food store are not indulging in too much “riotous saving’ 
—they are doing their part to aid the cause of greater consumption by buying 


enthusiastically. 


This sort of thing helps speed up readjustment. 
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Hormel Sales Three Million 

More Than Last Year 
’ A new high sales record was estab- 
lished by George A. Hormel & Co. dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended October 25, 
1930, when the total reached $43,054,- 
520. In the previous year the sales 
amounted to $40,047,231. 

Net income for the year was $1,246,- 
290, which was considerably less than 
that of the previous year. The decline 
in earnings despite the increased vol- 
ume of business was due in part to a 
lack of balance between the production 
and sale of certain new products in 
the early part of the year, according 
to president Jay C. Hormel’s statement 
to stockholders. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
October 25 reveals a strong financial 
position and a substantial reduction in 
inventories. This year inventories were 
listed at $3,860,453, compared with 
$6,333,780 in 1929. Current assets, in- 
cluding $2,086,720 cash, totaled $7,223,- 
887, as against current liabilities of 
$820,338, a ratio of 8.8 to 1. 

Mr. Hormel stated that more than 
$1,000,000 had been spent for advertis- 
ing. during the year, and that over 
$500,000 will be spent for the same 
purpose in the new fiscal year. 

Income Account. 


The consolidated income account of 
the company for the year ended Oc- 
tober 25, 1930, compared with that of 
the previous year is as follows: 


1930. 1929. 
OR NBN 5 5s canes sence $43,054,520 $40,047,231 
TS Vie Go coteds «ue sais 1,809,254 2,943,580 
Depreciation 329,957 219,512 
ee ee a 58,007 206,671 
Federal taxes ........... 175,000 310,000 
Se 1,246,290 2,217,397 
IDOE. GR OOM. ..... 50.005 $2.33 $4.30 


*Based on 493,944 no par shares in 1930 and 
493,834 shares in 1929. 

The consolidated balance sheet for 
each of the two years as of October 
and October 26, respectively, fol- 
ows: 





ASSETS. 

Current assets: 1930. 1929. 
ey ES A Oa ee $ 2,086,720 $ 904.578 
Accts, FeC. .............. 1,276,714 1,454,311 
| Re ere 3,860,453 6,333,780 








ee ee $ 7,223,887 $ 8,699,609 
Fixed assets ........ ~~ 3,760,266 3,485,526 
Prepaid expen. 96,627 71,509 
Sundry assets 1,103,967 701,033 

Total assets ........... $12,184,747 $12,900,737 


LIABILITIES. 
Current liabilities: 
Notes payable $ 750,000 


Accts. payable 308,888 
oo ES 488,064 
Divs. payable 


276,117 





Total current ..........8 820,338 $ 1,473,069 





4. & So ae 1,455,400 1,455,300 
oy oo Saas 99,100 104,500 
NN, RUE shai a 6s: diecae 6,116,586 6,111,015 
SEE Wb ekth aes chun nde we 3,557,379 3,347,922 
PINT eb Signs d kaw an-c-eh 135,944 108,931 


Total liabilities ........$12,184,747. $12,900,737 
—~— fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

American Stores Co. reports sales for 
the five weeks ended November 1 of 
$13,648,431, compared with $14,024,524 
for the corresponding 1929 period. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. sales 
for the five weeks ended November 1 
amounted to $25,164,779, compared with 
$28,009,242 for the same period in 1929. 

National Tea Co. reports total sales 
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of $7,303,806 for October, 1930, com- 
pared with $7,711,721 for October, 1929. 


Safeway Stores sales for October, 
1930, totalled $18,472,134, compared 
with $19,714,471 in October, 1929. 


MacMarr Stores and subsidiaries for 
the nine months ended September 30 
had a consolidated net profit of $949,- 
820 after depreciation, interest and 
federal taxes, equal to 67 cents a share 
on the common stock. Net profit for 
the September quarter was $329,294, 
equal to 24 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock. 

First National Stores for the quarter 
ended September 27 had a net profit 
of $1,072,311 after taxes and deprecia- 
tion, equal after dividend requirements 
on the 7 per cent preferred stock to 
$1.20 a share on the 820,700 shares of 
common stock against $1,263,720 or 
$1.51 a share on 774,898 shares of com- 
mon in the September quarter of 1929. 
Net profit for the nine months ended 
September 27 was $2,251,609, equal to 
$2.53 a share on the 820,700 shares of 
common stock, against $2,452,258 or 
$2.93 a share on 774,898 shares in the 
first nine months of the previous fiscal 
year. 

Directors of the Jewel Tea Company. 
vesterday declared an extra dividend of 
$1 a share on the common stock in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share. The extra 
dividend was declared in accordance 
with the policy of the directors to pay 
extra dividends when earned—but only 
when earned. The extra dividend is 
payable December 15, 1930, to stock of 
record December 1. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
announce a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
on common stock and $1.75 on pre- 
ferred, payable December 1 to stock- 
holders of record November 3. 

National Tea Co. reports for nine 
months ended September 30, 1930, net 
profit of $776,390 after charges, de- 
preciation and Federal taxes, equiva- 
lent after dividend requirements on 
$2,000,000, or 5% per cent preferred 
stock, to $1.05 a share on 660,000 no 
par shares of common stock. This 
compares with $1,759,732, or $2.45 a 
share, in first nine months of previous 
vear. Net profit for the quarter ended 
September 30 was $225,648, after above 
charges, equal to 30c a share on com- 
mon, comparing with $164,136, or 21c a 
share, in preceding quarter and $376.- 
953. or 44c a share, in third quarter of 
1929. 

Grand Union reports for the nine 
months ended September 30 a net in- 
come of $814,382 after taxes, and de- 
preciation, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $1.61 a share on the 269.413 
shares of preferred stock against $628,- 
213 or $1.01 a share on 261,066 shares 
in the first nine months of 1929. For 
the September quarter the company had 
a net income of $304,740 or 66 cents a 
common share against $240,187 or 45 
cents a common share in the same 
period of 1929. Store sales for the 
forty weeks ended October 2 amounted 
to $27,932,242 arainst $24,977,645 in the 
like period of 1929, an increase of 11.8 
per cent. 

Net profits of Dominion Stores, Ltd., 
for the nine months ended September 
30 was $348,000, equal to $1.25 on the 
capital stock. Net for the three months 
ended September 30 was $108,544, or 
37 cents a share. 
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VOLUNTARY CHAIN EXPANDS. 

Clover Farms National Stores Corp., 
a chain of over 3,000 independent food 
stores, has closed more than 125 leases 
and options in its drive to establish a 
strong unit in Chicago. Several of the 
stores, mostly of the self-service type, 
will be opened within the next two 
weeks, it is said. The company also 
proposes to launch a national advertis- 
ing campaign. 

fe — 


“NEW COMPETITION” SALES GAIN 
As a result of the first month of 
operation under the General Foods 
Corp. distribution contract with the 
Glidden Company, the latter reports an 
increase of 450,000 lbs. in margarine 
sales. Results of this new type of 
set-up, in which one food manufacturer 
is distributing another’s product, have 
been awaited with’ interest, and this 
first report indicates at least a suc- 
cessful inauguration of the project. 
—_—&—— 
MORRELL ANNOUNCES DIVIDEND. 
John Morrell & Co., Inc., announces 
a dividend of $1.10 per share on its 
capital stock, payable December 15, 
1930, to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 22. According to President T. 
Henry Foster, the company has ended 
the fiscal year with no notes payable 
and with inventories at a low point. 
o——- 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
November 12, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Nov. 5, or nearest previous 
date: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Nov. Nov. 
Nov. 12. —Nov. 12. 13. 5. 
Amal. Leather. .... ase eine pase 18 
Do. PEG. ... +: <os pia si6 pode 2 
Amer. H. & L, 500 12 11 11 14 
Do. Pfd. ... 300 2% 2% 2\% 3 
Amer. Stores.. 2,200 38% 38% 388% 39% 
Armour A ....12,500 33% 3 3% Big 
Do. B ...... 5,360 39 36144 «38% 44 
Do. Ill. Pfd.14,900 1% 1% 1% lis 


Do. Del. Pfd. 2,300 64% 638% 64% 65 
Barnett Leather 100 1% 1% 1% 2 
Beechnut Pack. 500 47% 47% 47% 50 
Bohack, H. C. 800 65 60 65 69 


ae ie cian hae coe. ae 
Brennan Pack... .... Sea dows sube 50 

Be. Bi svss- cose et re aia 19 
Chick C. Oil.. 600 15 15 15 15'y 


Childs Co. .... 2,700 30% 29% 30% 33 


Cudahy Pack... 2,400 40%, 40% 40} 31 
First Nat. Strs. 9,200 41 40 41 4175 
Gen. Foods ..99,400 49 47 49 5OLy 
Gobel Co. .... 3,200 5% 5 5% 6 
Gt. A.&P.1stPfd. 330 117 116 116 1164 

Do. New .. 340 170 166 170 184 
Hormel, G. A. 250 27% 27% 27% 28 
Hygrade Food. 8,400 4 4 4 415 
Kroger G. & B.28,400 191%, 18 19% 22% 
Libby MeNeill. 6,700 2 11% 12 12 
MacMarr Strs.. 3,300 8% Rg 8% 10 
Mayer, Oscar.. .... ee Pre an 41g 
Mickelberry Co. 200 12 12 12 131 
H. & H. Pfd... 300 24 23 24 25 
Morrell & Co... 1,200 50% HOw 50% 52 
Nat. Fd.Prod.A. ate Fic mr aah 14g 

SK See Sake ia eos sate 4% 
Nat. Leather... 350 1% 14% 1% 1% 
ee 4,800 145 14% 14% U4 
Proc. & Gamb.56,700 59 564 02~«C«*D 65565 
Rath Pack. .. 5 


Safeway Strs.. 14,000 47% 441, 441, 5215 


Do. 6% Pfd. 499 %4 938% 94 95 
Do. 7% Pfd. 100 99 99 99 100 
Stahl Meyer .. .... aay See Satie 16% 
Strauss Roth .. 1,500 R% f RA 6% 
Swift & Co. New 5,400 30% 30 30 28% 

Do. Intl. ....12,150 28% 27% 27% 31% 
Trunz Pork .. 500 14% 14% 14% #=T5 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... aie wa ae a. 
U.S. Leather. 1,000 54 54% 54 614 

D6; As iss 2,000 84 8 814 9% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 400 70 70 70 69 
Wesson Oil .. 900 24 24 24 245% 

i SS 005. <¢as peas Sie sven 55 
Wilson & Co.. 1,000 2% 2% 25 2% 

oe, WY. cased 1,100 5% ta 5% 6 

Do. Pfd. 1.900 37% 87% 387% 40 
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Pork Packing Prospects 

The November government corn crop 
estimate brings the total of 2,094,000,000 
bu. up to within 520,000,000 bu. of the 
1929 crop, and the quality 1.6 per cent 
below that crop. 

This is a much better crop, from the 
standpoint of both volume and quality, 
than was anticipated through the late 
summer and fall months, when drouth 
conditions were believed by many to 
indicate a record shortage in the crop. 

Supplementing this is the domestic 
surplus of wheat, oats and barley, little 
of which has the prospect of a promis- 
ing outlet in world markets because of 
the surplus in many other countries. 
The Canadian wheat pool has reduced 
its initial payment per bushel to farm- 
ers to 50 cents and the Argentine crop 
promises to be large. 

Farmers who are producing hogs and 
cattle on wheat and other small grains 
are finding a good financial return on 
their crop, and packers are being fur- 
nished with fine quality hogs and 
cattle. So far this season the average 
weight of hogs is somewhat less. But 
when this weight decrease means less 
lard, it is not so much of a disaster to 
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have lighter hogs, which more nearly 
approach the desirable meat type. 

Lard stocks are low, but if they 
dropped to a hand-to-mouth basis it 
would be no misfortune to the packing 
industry as a whole, unless lard prices 
should reach a point where they showed 
a profit on manufacturing costs. When 
that time comes fat will carry a 
premium, just as other demanded por- 
tions of the hog carcass now do. 

It is a good deal of a question 
whether the feed situation has played 
any important part in hog production 
for the country as a whole. The hog 
has proved to be the farmer’s most 
profitable crop. Those in the business 
have made every effort to stay in, and 
those who left it for other kinds of 
farming are gradually adding some 
hogs as a side line. 

The winter hog crop promises to be 
sufficient to meet all needs, and the 
number of little pigs in the Corn Belt 
seems to point to a fair crop during the 
spring and summer months. 

A conservative policy on the part of 
packers is wise, in the light of some- 
what curtailed public buying. This 
policy can be further justified by the 
prospect of a hog crop sufficient to 
meet all needs during the balance of 
1930 and the 1931 packing year. 

a 


International Readjustment 

The popular indoor sport of most 
business men is either a study or dis- 
cussion of the slowed-up business ac- 
tivity, the probable length of its dura- 
tion, its underlying causes and the 
bright spots to be looked for as signs 
of improvement. 

Many nostrums have been suggested 
for the ailment, many temporary meas- 
ures taken, but the situation prevails. 
It is of less moment to the meat pack- 
ing industry perhaps than to many 
other industries. Nevertheless it has 
proved a major influence in the conduct 
and future plans of every business. 

A chart of half a century of Ameri- 
can business, compiled under the direc- 
tion of that well-recognized business 
observer, Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, shows that 
there have been 15 depressions in the 
last fifty years eight of which, includ- 
ing the present one, have been major 
depressions. 
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The present, like all previous major 
depressions, is international. All have 
been accompanied by serious declines 
in the wholesale prices of commodities, 
particularly those commodities which 
are important and which enter largely 
into international trade. 

A bright note in the 
analysis of the trend of these major de- 
pressions and the probable duration of 
the current one in the indication that 
all have made bottoms somewhat simi- 
lar to that the current one appears to 


is sounded 


be making. And then rapid recoveries 
have got under way. 

Depressions are defined by Col. Ayres 
as periods of maladjustment between 
demand and supply of goods, between 
cost and availability of credit, between 
productive capacity and consumption 
possibility. Business slows down while 
forced readjustments take place. Such 
readjustments are now in progress both 
here and abroad. 

An almost world-wide 
prices of goods at wholesale has been 


decline in 


under way last year and this, and 
proves to be one of the most significant 
accompanying characteristics of the de- 
pression, it is pointed out, and it has 
taken place in commodity values meas- 
ured by the same gold standard. 

“It is probably true that general and 
genuine business recovery can not get 
under way until the price declines are 
halted, and a fair degree of stabiliza- 
tion has taken place,’ Col. Ayres says. 
Fortunately there are some encourag- 
ing world signs of such development. 
Low prices in Hungary and Egypt have 
shown definite advances, the German 
decline has flattened out, and Japanese 
prices appear to be moving sidewise 
instead of downward. In this country 
there has been little change from month 
to month since July. 

As more of these signs appear, it is 
thought that business will be justified 
in believing that the bottom of both 
price decline and the depression has 
been reached. 

The analysis of the situation by this 
thoughtful business economist suggests 
to the meat packing industry a con- 
tinuation of its non-speculative policy 
of operation in supplying the nation 
and the world its principal essential 
food during this period of curtailed 
business activity. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Make Veal Loaf 


An Eastern packer who slaughters 
large numbers of calves and lambs 
wants to make veal loaf. He asks for 
formula and directions, saying: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
We slaughter calves and lambs and heretofore 


have always sold these in carcass. Now we find 
it desirable to use some of the veal carcasses 
for manufacturing purposes and would like to put 
a good veal loaf on the market. Can you give 
us formula and instructions for preparing this 
product? 


Formulas for making veal loaf have 
appeared from time to time in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and two of the 
most satisfactory of these are repeated 
herewith. 

One formula calls for 

120 lbs. of veal 
heavy calves 

30 lbs. back fat pork trimmings 

25 lbs. dried bread soaked in 25 
lbs. water. 

Grind all of the above ingredients 
through the % in. plate of the grinder. 
Then put into the mixer and add the 
following seasoning: 

4 lbs. salt 
10 oz. ground white pepper 
4 oz. mace 
14 oz. ground sage. 
Mix thoroughly with the meat for five 
minutes. Then pack in greased tins 
and bake in a rotary gas oven if pos- 
sible, as a more uniform product is 
obtained thereby. Start the loaves at 
a temperature of 250 degs. and grad- 
ually raise to 300 degs. within the next 
two hours. When baked allow the loaf 
to remain in room temperature from 
3 to 4 hours before placing in the 
cooler. When thoroughly chilled, wrap 
the product in parchment paper and 
tie with colored string. 
Fancy Product More Perishable. 

Another method of handling this 
product is to cook it for about two 
hours as follows: After placing in the 
ham retainer or veal loaf retainer and 
fastening the cover down tight, it is 
put in water held at 175 degs. After 
the specified cooking time remove from 
the water, place on a bench, take off 
the covers and brush the top with sugar 
water. Put in the oven and let brown, 
permitting it to remain in the oven 
until thoroughly done. Allow to cool 
in natural temperature, before placing 
in the cooler. 


trimmed from 


Where the sage flavor is not popular 
a little nutmeg is used instead. Some 
producers grind onions with the meat. 
This develops a flavor which many con- 
sumers like. 


A fancy formula fer the manufacture 


of veal loaf, and one which produces a 
somewhat more perishable product, is 
Ibs. veal, all fresh 
lbs. pork, reasonably lean 
whole lemons 
Ibs. butterine or butter 
to 3 doz. eggs 
lbs. crisp milk crackers 
oz. white ground pepper 
o Ibs. salt 
1 oz. mace 
14 oz. cardamon seed ground, or 
coriander seed 
¥e oz. allspice 
4 lbs. powdered skim milk 

Grind the meat through the 7/64-in. 
plate of the grinder with the lemons 
and crackers. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly until they 
are very light and fluffy. Mix the spices 
with them and add 5 lbs. good sausage 
flour and 1 gal. of water. Mix well and 
add to the meat in the mixer. 

Then melt the butterine or butter 
and add to the meat while mixing. 


=~] -+] 
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Make in Small Quantities. 

Place the mixture in bread pans and 
lay a few slices of dry sait fat back on 
top, 1 in. wide and % in. thick. 

It is better to rock the meat if the 
manufacturer has a rocker. 

This is a high grade product and can 
be sold only to a fancy trade or to a 
trade that has been educated to pay 
for a product of this quality. It should 
be made in small batches and sold fresh 
daily, if possible. 

It can readily be seen that this is a 
product that must bring a good price. 
It is a good plan to bake these loaves 
in a sandwich mold, making them easy 
to slice down in the delicatessen or re- 
tail shop. 








Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 




















To Make Scrapple Right 


An Eastern producer of meat spe- 
cialties is having trouble with crum- 
bling of his scrapple and asks for a 
remedy. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are using the formula for scrapple fur- 
nished us by your magazine and find it an 
excellent one. But recently we have some trouble 
with the scrapple when it is fried, as it turns to 
a mush. What is the remedy? 

The trouble this inquirer is experi- 
encing is probably due to the fact that 
he is not making his scrapple stiff 
enough. This can be overcome by in- 
creasing the quantity of corn meal 
used. 

It is also possible that he is using 
meat that is too fat, thus making the 
product too greasy, so that when it is 
fried it loses its firmness. If the use 
of more corn meal does not overcome 
the trouble, then it is suggested that 
he check on the meats going into the 
product. 

Formulas instruction for 
secrapple, that popular winter breakfast 
dish in so many sections of the country, 
have appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. Reprint can be secured by 
subscribers by sending a 2c stamp with 
request, to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
STONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


a 
Catch Basins for Grease 


A city engineer in a locality having 
a number of small meat packing plants 
raises a question regarding the avoid- 
ance of grease in the water dumped 
into the sewers. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


and making 


The water dumped into the city sewers from a 
number of small packing plants in this city Is 
often very hot and contains a large quantity of 


grease. Each plant has grease traps, but the 
water contains considerable suspended grease 
This becomes hard and cakes in sewer lines and 
wells, and constricts flow. Can you make sugges- 
tions for overcoming the trouble? 


There is no standard suggestion to 
make for overcoming this trouble other 
than the installation of larger grease 
traps or of catch basins by the indi- 
vidual companies. If each of the plants 
are large enough to warrant the instal- 
lation of catch basins and having a man 
on the job in each plant to keep the 
basin skimmed, it would probably over- 
come the trouble. 

These catch basins are equipped with 
baffle plates which slow up the flow of 
the water, giving it time to cool and the 
grease opportunity to rise to the top, 
from where it can be skimmed off and 


saved. 
ee ad 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask “The Pack- 
er’s: Encyclopedia.” 
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Tankage or Cracklings 


A meat manufacturer who has dealt 
largely in wholesale provisions in the 
past but who plans to produce most of 
his meat asks regarding tankage and 
fertilizer. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


Please advise the difference between ‘‘tank- 
age’’ and dry rendered ‘‘fertilizer’’. 
The inquirer confuses the words 


“tankage” and “dry rendered fertilizer.” 
Fertilizer is not a product of rendering, 
although some of the products of ren- 
dering, including tankage and crack- 
lings, may be included in fertilizer. 

Tankage, as generally understood, is 
the product remaining after wet render- 
ing the inedible offal from meat animals. 
It is generally mixed with stick (con- 
centrated tank water) and blood to in- 
crease the percentage of ammonia in 
the finished product. Wet rendering is 
the process of rendering with steam in 
contact with the material being ren- 
dered. 

It is possible that by “dry rendered 
fertilizer” is meant inedible cracklings 
produced by dry rendering. If so, there 
is not a great deal of difference in the 
chemical composition of this product 
and tankage to which stick and blood 
have been added. 

High grade tankage runs from 10 to 
12 per cent ammonia and low grade 
from 6 to 8 per cent. Tankage to which 
stick or blood have not been added will 
analyze in the neighborhood of 7% to 8 
per cent ammonia. 

In dry rendering, steam jacketed tanks 
are used and no steam comes in con- 
tact with the material being rendered. 

Cracklings from dry rendering re- 
quire no further treatment. They con- 
tain all of the protein matter in the 
raw material, and in protein equal the 
value of the same amount of tankage 
plus the evaporated tank water or stick. 

Cracklings are used mainly for 
chicken and stock feeds and are sold 
on the basis of their protein content. 
Tankage is also used in feeds and in 
fertilizers. 

a 


CHAINS AND PACKAGED MEATS. 

Pre-cut, packaged, hard-frozen meats 
are believed to offer good profit possi- 
bilities to chain stores, according to the 
Chain Store Research Bureau. This 
organization, which has been watching 
developments in the frozen food field, 
says: “Chain stores are in a fortunate 
Position to capitalize the profit possi- 
bilities of quick-frozen meats.” 

Stores are urged not to attempt to 
handle hard-chilled foods without ade- 
quate equipment. 

aX 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 








ECONOMICAL PLANT METHODS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

“Most packers foresee that better 
merchandising methods will have to be 
employed. But some, I fear, do not 
appreciate fully that merchandising 
plans and methods must rest on plant 
methods that are right. 

Who Makes Your Selling Prices? 

“Prices in the meat industry have 
been based largely on what the packer 
could get. Wrapping, packaging, trade- 
marking and branding bid fair to change 
this. More and more, it seems appar- 
ent, prices are going to be based on the 
cost to produce. 

“The packer who can produce cheaply 
is entitled to sell for less. If this were 
not so there would be little incentive 
to progress. 

“We do not intend to be caught nap- 
ping. We are going to get our plant in 
shape to produce as cheaply as or 
cheaper than the other fellow. We do 
not intend that any other plant shall 
make our selling prices for us if we 
can prevent it.” 


In another article will be described what 
one Chicago plant is doing to reduce labor 
costs of han cured meats on convey- 
ors from the curing cellar, through the 
soaking vats and to the smokehouses. 


——-o--—- 
MEATS PUMPED BY MOTOR. 


Hand methods will always play an 
important part in many departments 
of the meat plant. Variations in size 
and character of raw materials, and 
need for initiative, skill and judgment 
in determining how certain portions of 
the carcass will be utilized and pro- 
cessed, make it necessary to depend on 
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the human element to a greater degree 
than is wise for the best results. 

But despite this, and the consider- 
able extent to which the modern meat 
plant has been mechanized, there is 
still room for the further application 
of power to many processes. 

Among the latest devices designed to 
be operated by power is the pickle 
pump. Attaching a motor to a cen- 
trifugal pump, thus eliminating hand 
labor, has made it possible to greatly 
increase the output of each worker, and 
at the same time obtain operating ad- 
vantages not possible with the hand- 
operated pump. 

A machine recently developed is built 
in two designs—one for ham and 
brisket pumping, suitable for all pur- 
poses, and the other a control type. 
This latter has an arbitrary stroke, 
whereby the amount of pickle delivered 
at each stroke can be closely controlled. 

The device consists essentially of a 
4% h.p. motor operated from the ordi- 
nary lighting circuit, and which in 
turn furnishes power for a small force 
pump. The pickle pressure is governed 
at will by a regulating device. 

In the case of the ham and brisket 
pump, used for vein and general pur- 
pose pumping, the flow of the pickle is 
constant. A shut-off lever, which acts 
in the same manner as the handle in 
the old style of pump, is provided. The 
amount of the pickle which flows 
through the needle is controlled by 
opening and closing the valve at the 
will of the operator. 

The ham control pu mp is the same 
type as the ham and brisket pump, with 
one exception. It has a control device 
which arbitrarily measures the flow of 
the pickle. This can be set to deliver 
2, 3 or 4 oz. per stroke as desired. 
Each stroke is made by moving a lever. 

The advantage claimed for this new 
pump is that labor is saved and the 
work done more efficiently, with a more 
scientific regulation of the amount of 
pickle pumped. Needles of improved 
design, furnished with the pump, aid 
in getting a better distribution of the 
pickle through the meat. 

















PICKLE PUMP OPERATED BY BLECTRIC MOTOR. 


Two designs of this pump are available. 
gives a constant flow of pickle. 

device by which the amount of pickle thrown per stroke can be regulated. 
The pump, known as the 


tongues, etc., 


is made by moving a small lever. 
by the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, III. 


One, for pumping briskets, hams, 
The other is provided with a control 
A stroke 


“Big Boy,” is marketed 
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But not‘in any old-fashioned way. Instead, it was 
wrapped in SYLPHRAP the modern transparent 
cellulose wrapping. There wasn't any swarm of 
flies around it for flies know better than to attack 
a product protected by SYLPHRAP. And it was 
kept free from dust, dirt and other deleterious 
influences, because SYLPHRAP is airtight and 


germ resisting. Being clear as crystal quartz and 











Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








sparkling, SYLPHRAP brought out every bit of 
quality and made our little pig more appetizing 


than ever. 


The public is ready for packaged meats. Market 
it the modern way-—wrapped in SYLPHRAP» » » 
The Sylvania Industrial Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Works, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Getting Large Volume 


Depends on Planning as Much 
As on Sales Effort 


The packer wants volume; he 
must have profits. It is up to the 
salesman to get both. 

Certain rules are usually laid 
down for his guidance, but the 
position his name will occupy on 
the list in the top right hand 
corner of the boss’s desk will de- 
pend as much on how he plans 
his work and the energy he gives 
to his job as on his ability. 

Which is the better plan: To over- 
look no possibilities of making a sale, 
large or small, and take all customers 
and prospects as they come, or to go 
after the big business first and clean 
up on the small buyers when and if 
time permits? 

There are advocates of both systems. 
In the following letter a packer sales- 
man gives his ideas on this subject. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Some time ago a packer salesman, 
in a letter published in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, suggested that better re- 
sults would be secured, in many in- 
stances, if salesmen would plan their 
time so as to get in more calls. 

In the main this is true, but it should 
have been made clear that volume is 
not built on number of sales but on 
amount. In other words, a large num- 
ber of small orders might not amount 
to as much as a few large ones. 

Competition is so stiff today that the 
meat salesman must put in his time to 
the best advantage if he is to make a 
hit with his boss. This not only means 
that he must make a great number of 
calls, but also that he must use his 
time to make calls where sales in 
largest volume will be secured. 

While it is true that the law of aver- 
ages applies in meat selling, as well 
as in other lines, and that the more 
calls a meat salesman makes the more 
orders he will book, it does not mean 
that the more calls he makes the more 
meat he will sell. 

Goes After Big Business First. 

As a matter of fact, I think many 
meat salesmen are coming to ap- 
preciate that it takes little, or no more, 
time to sell a profitable order than it 
does a small one, and that the greatest 
volume is secured when the salesman 
puts in as much as possible of his time 
calling on the better accounts. 

This has been my experience. When 
I first started in this game I thought 
the best chance to secure volume was 








to pass up no possibility of a sale, no 
matter how small it might be. But it 
did not take me long to discover that 
the time I spent talking to a small 
buyer was often practically wasted. 
The same amount of time and effort 
given to make sales to the large buyers 
produced several times the volume. 

I do not wish it understood that I 
pass up the small buyer. His business 
is worth while, and he must be served. 
And in the aggregate his volume is con- 
siderable. But I go after the big ac- 
counts first. The time remaining is 
spent on the small fry. 

Gets While Getting Is Good. 

For best results the meat salesman 
must plan his work to fit the conditions. 
My territory is concentrated and I can 
conveniently hit the high spots first 
and clean up on the small stores after- 
wards. I can afford to take chances 
with the latter. If I lose such an ac- 
count it does not seriously effect my 
volume. Were I to lose a large account 
I might have considerable difficulty re- 
placing it. 

My idea in writing this letter is 
not to advocate a particular method of 
soliciting business. The salesman in 
country territory must call on his ac- 
counts as he comes to them. The city 
salesmen might adopt a method similar 
to mine. The point I want to make is 
that it is good business to get the 
greatest possible volume while the get- 
ting is good and to go after the small 
and doubtful accounts when the time 
can not be put in to any better ad- 
vantage. 

Yours very truly, 
MEAT PLANT SALESMAN. 
; —— 
ADVERTISING INCREASES SALES. 

One way for the salesman to increase 
his volume is to aid retailers with their 
mailing lists. It pays the salesman to 
see that his dealers are supplied with 
mailing matter intended for consumers 
and to make efforts to have the re- 
tailers use it. 


SELLING QUALITY. 

A young meat salesman was heard to 
complain recently because his goods 
were priced a little higher than those 
of competitors and that for this reason 
he found it difficult to make sales. 

If the merchandise is higher in price 
it probably is of better quality. This 
is what the progressive, up-to-date re- 
tailer is looking for. The salesman’s 
job is to find out why his merchandise 
is better and learn how to pass on the 
information in a convincing manner to 
his customers. 

And after all, the retailer does not 
buy meats to hold them in stock. He 
can make a profit only if he sells them. 
The customer is not apt to complain of 
a price that is a cent or two higher if 
the quality and flavor of the product is 
superior. If the retailer has the facts 
about the meats he will have no diffi- 
culty passing on the information. 

As this salesman gains experience he 
will also be able to put in his time to 
better advantage. Some retail stores 
sell on price. They probably would not 
be very good prospects for him. But 
there are enough stores seeking high 
class trade to keep any salesman, busy. 
These are the logical outlets for his 
products. Time spent calling on stores 
of this latter class should bring results. 

—-—-fe— 


COLLECT PROMPTLY. 


The salesman is more welcome in the 
store of the retailer who has his bills 
paid up than in the store of the one 
who owes money beyond the allotted 
time. 

There is, therefore, a decided advan- 
tage for the salesman who keeps his 
accounts cleaned up. Prompt collecting 
helps the salesman to get greater ton- 
nage, reduces the plant’s’_ interest 
charges and increases the number of 
satisfied customers. 

——- fe 
PROFITS IN COMPLAINTS. 

When a retailer has a complaint, 
listen carefully to what he has to say, 
and if possible take advantage of the 
information he has to give to better 
your work. For complaints will enable 
the salesman to become more efficient. 
If they do nothing more they teach 
him what to do or not to do to avoid 
similar complaints in the future. 

—-—-fe----- 
CASH IN ON ADVERTISING. 

Watch your firm’s advertising and 
bring it to the attention of your cus- 
tomers. It pays to let the retailers 
know what the plant is doing to popu- 
larize its brands. 
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Heat output 


BALANCED 


to meet all outside 
temperature 
variations 


Startling are the heating results achieved with the 
new York SUPER-CONTROL Heat-Diffusing Unit. 


A new fundamental of design, a new principle of 
operation evolved by York research and engineering 
skill are combined in arriving at a result which has 
been desired by heating engineers for many years. 


Briefly, it is that the York S-C Unit keeps an automat- 
ically accurate balance between the heat require- 
ments of a room and the heat output of the Unit. 
These requirements vary radically according to outside 
temperatures. Heating equipment must be capable of 
heating its designated space under severest con- 
ditions. Consequently for average conditions a plant is 
over-equipped. (In’ the Middle Atlantic States it is 
customary to base capacity on zero weather. The 
average is 40° above. Thus, to heat a building to 
70°, less than half the maximum heating capacity is 
normally required.) 


Until now, heating equipment has operated full-on or 
full-off, with no accurate or automatic means of com- 
pensating for variations in heating requirements. 


YORK Heatin 






HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS 
AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 
KROY AIR-COOLING UNITS 
SUPER-FIN FAN BLAST RADIATION 
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ean AUTHORITIES ON HEATING, 
COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Original Research, Skilled Engineering, 
Coniide Facilities, Large Production, Field Inspection 


The new S-C Unit does compensate. Hour to hour, minute to 
minute, it achieves a sliding scale of leaving air temperature 
which exactly balances heating requirements. 


The result is longer horizontal travel of heated air, a larger 
percentage of heat held in the working zone, more even 
heat diffusion, less operating cost. 


For further information, we suggest a letter to the nearest York 
office; or to the General Offices, 1569 Sansom St., Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in all principal cities 








LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
F UNIT MANUFACTURE 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 











OPEN SUCTION VALVE SLOWLY. 

Some engineers open the suction 
valve too quickly when starting the 
compressor, especially when the ma- 
chine has been shut down for a con- 
siderable period without pumping down 
the expansion coils and suction line. 
The valve should be opened slowly, and 
one hand should be kept on the dis- 
charge pipe if possible. 

If the discharge pipe gets cold sud- 
denly and the discharge valve begins 
to work unusually quietly, there is 
liquid coming back with the gas. The 
suction valve must then be throttled 
until the machine begins to warm up 
again, otherwise the compressor may 
be wrecked, with serious consequences 
to property and everyone in the vicinity. 

If there is a slamming or pounding 
in the cylinder, similar to an engine 
getting a dose of water, the suction 
valve should be closed until it stops, 
as this is an indication of a dangerous 
condition. 

——— 4 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The plant of the Great Lakes Termi- 
nal Warehouse, Detroit, Mich., is being 
operated by the United States Cold 
Storage Corp., Chicago. 

Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Lake 
Charles, La., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000. The 
company will build a plant 80 by 120 ft. 


Refrigerator Dispatch, Chicago, has 
been incorporated by E. I. Wood, G. A. 
Etzig and C. H. Leech. The capital 
stock is $50,000. The company is 
operating refrigerated trucks to north- 
ern Illinois and Wisconsin points within 
a radius of about 250 miles from 
Chicago. 

Cooperative Motor Refrigerator Ex- 
press, Detroit, Mich., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $12,000. 
Pierre Le Bertau, Ralph E. Leppo and 
Chester Jacobs are the incorporators. 


The plant of the Bentonville Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Bentonville, Ark., de- 
stroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt. 

A plant for the manufacture of solid 
carbon dioxide is being planned by the 
Borin Bros. Coal & Ice Co., Detroit, 
Mich. It will have an initial capacity 
of 15 tons daily and will cost $400,000. 

A cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant is being planned by the Home Ice 
Co., Temple, Tex. The cost will be in 
the neighborhood of $35,000. 

The Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Dayton, O., is planning to build a 
six-story addition, to cost $75,000, to its 
plant. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Union Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An addition will be erected to the 
plant of the Adel Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Adel, Ga. The increased space will 
double the capacity of the plant. 

Contract has been awarded by H. 


Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
for a two-story cold storage plant. It 
will cost about $75,000. 


An addition will be built to the plant 
of the Union Ice & Fuel Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

A pre-cooling plant with a capacity 
of 35 cars of fruit daily has been com- 
pleted recently in Clearwater, Fla., by 
the West Coast Fruit Co. Barnard 
Kilgore is the owner and manager of 
the business. 


J. W. Harding, vice-president of the 
recently-incorporated Pure Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Lake Charles, La., an- 
nounces the erection of a combination 
cold storage and ice manufacturing 
plant. Construction will start at once. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Independent Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Construction has started on a new 
cold storage plant for the Flint Fruit 
& Produce Co., Albany, Ga. 

A plant has been completed in Lodi, 
Calif., for quick freezing grape juice. 
It has a daily capacity of 30,000 
gallons and a_ storage capacity of 


800,000. 
——-&—--- 
A. S. R. E. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers will be held in New York 
City, December 3, 4, 5 and 6, 19380. The 
program on tne first day will be of par- 
ticular interest to meat plant engineers. 
At this time low temperature refriger- 
ation, ozone and cold storage, food 
freezing and the heat properties of 
food will be discussed. The subject of 
the second day’s discussions will be re- 
frigeration applications. The last two 
days will be devoted to considerations 
of commercial and domestic refriger- 
ating machinery and refrigerators. 


a 


_ CO, PRODUCTION IN 1930. 


The production of solid carbon diox- 
ide in 1930 is estimated at 35,000 tons, 
with a valution of $3,500,000. In 1927 
it was estimated that 37,132 tons of 
carbon dioxide gas, valued at $6,148,- 
474 was produced, but at that time 
only a few thousand tons of the solid 
product were made. 

———- fe - 


PACKERS CONSENT DECREE. 

(Continued from page 25.) 
try are delaying arrangements for re- 
frigeration in connection with the pro- 
posed installation of meat departments 
in their stores in anticipation of the 
development of the quick-freezing 
process. 

“The old method of distributing 
meats wil be completely displaced by 
this process when it is developed,” Mr. 
Grimes testified. When asked by coun- 
sel what the result would be if the 
quick-freezing process is developed 
centrally and controlled under patents, 
Mr. Grimes said that the owners of the 
patents in that case would be able to 
“completely control the meat business. 
They would have absolute control of 
the distribution of meats and would 


take away freedom of independent re- 
tailers entirely, so that we could not 
compete.” 

Mr. Grimes stated further that the 
only processes with which he was 
familiar were the Birdseye process, 
whose patents are owned and controlled 
by the General Foods Corporation, and 
one being developed by Swift & Com- 
pany. 

When asked what effect the entry 
of the large packers into the retail 
business would have, Mr. Grimes said 
that he was firmly of the opinion that 
it would result in a shifting of business 
from independent grocers to the pack- 
ers. Entry of the packers would be in 
effect the entry of a new chain, and 
the “tendency would be to raise costs 
generally over the entire country.” 

Voluntary Chain Views. 

S. M. Flickinger, president of S. M. 
Flickinger & Co., Butfalo, N. Y., whole- 
sale and retail grocery dealers, testified 
that his company operated 380 chain 
stores, having gone into that business 
when its wholesale business began to 
suffer by reason of the individual gro- 
cer being driven from the field by chain 
store competition. 

Mr. Flickinger said, also, that he was 
president of the Red and White Com- 
pany, operators of 30 wholesale houses, 
60 or 70 jobbing houses and some 
10,000 retail stores, 6,000 of which are 
in the United States. He said that the 
purposes of this organization is to pro- 
cure for its member grocers the advan- 
tages coming from chain store buying 
practices. Under their agreement the 
retailer is bound to buy from Red and 
White jobbers all the lines they handle, 
but commodities they do not handle can 
be purchased from anyone. 

orrespondence between officials of 
railroad companies and Armour and 
Company and Swift & Company, re- 
lating to alleged reciprocal arrange- 
ments in connection with purchases of 
railroad equipment from concerns in 
which the two packing companies are 
interested, and shipments of products 
by the packers over certain lines in 
return for such purchases, was intro- 
duced in evidence by Harold B. Tee- 
garden, special assistant to the attor- 
ney general. ; 

The purpose of plates this corre- 
spondence in evidence, Mr. Teegarden 
said, was to show the power which the 
two companies have been able to ex- 
ercise. While he was not prepared to 
assert that the alleged reciprocal ar- 
rangements are illegal, “they are 
relevant to the question of what use 
will be made by the defendant packers 
in case they should be permitted to en- 
joy the business position which would 
result from modification of the consent 
decree,” he said. 

“The danger of monopoly,” Mr. Tee- 
garden said, “is something that may 
result from the way in which a corpor- 
ation uses its power, and these instru- 
ments are illustrative of this.” 

Witnesses who were former sales 
employes of the different large pack- 
ers testified as to price-shading prac- 
tices permitted by their respective 
companies. The practices of both 
Armour and Swift in the operation of 
their creameries in various parts of the 
country also were discussed. 
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Such a 
Test will 


Convince 
You! 


Cueck the “open” time at any busy 
doorway in your plant and you'll see in five 
minutes why the speedy self-closing batten 
doors of this Stevenson Vestibule Door 
(“Door that Cannot Stand Open”) pay for 


themselves every few months. es 
Write for catalog containing complete description 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 
Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc., and 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 





Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World. 
Hagerstown, Md. U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: a 
New York 
Chicago 


Chester, Pa. 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Southern Representa 


— on Hagers- ota Storage 


London 


— OOorTrs 
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“ * 9 . 
Uniteds Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 








_ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 






Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Lyndhurst, N.J. 























BINKS SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS a3 
for the cooling of condenser and circulating —_ } 
water are finding a prominent place in the meat packing and | 
allied industry. More than 500 installations have been made | 
serving this industry. 

Why purchase water when it can be economically 
cooled and used over again 








BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3114 Carroll Ave. Dept. C Chicago, Ill. | 


























Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
hicago 


HOWE nretriseration 














BRUSHES 


Refill or New for the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Barrel Washing Machine Brushes 

Vat Washing Machine Brushes * Beef 

Casing Sliming Machine Brushes 

Government Die Pad Brushes * Foun- 

tain Brushes * Wire Brushes * Push 

Brooms * Sausage Brushes * Scrub 
Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Il. 
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When you sign your 1931 contract 
Y for Anhydrous Ammonia 


Ws 





om 











» + be sure YOu get 


Mathieson Quality 


cA MATHIESON AMMONIA contract is more than a 
guarantee of price protection to the buyer—it is an 
assurance of trouble-free operation through use of the 

( Soda Ash \ 
Caustic Soda 





highest quality of Ammonia available. In considering 




















\ contract proposals for your 1931 requirements, don’t 
Liquid Chlorine overlook the rigid purity specifications which are writ- 
Bleaching Powder ‘ ° . 
bieedlinnnal ten into every Mathieson Ammonia contract—they 
Soda : P ° 
Pte are your best assurance of Ammonia satisfaction. 
Anhydrous & 
Aqua 
HTH The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
(Hypochlorite) 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
PURITE 
(Fused Soda Ash) Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Sulphur Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 
Dichloride Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Harding Provision Co., Inc., 216 
Francis st., Jackson, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. 

The latest building unit of the Car- 
stens Packing Co., at the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant, is in course of construc- 
tion, and concrete has been poured on 
the third floor of the four-story build- 
ing. This building, when finished, will 
complete the extensive expansion pro- 
gram of the company at this plant. 

Union Packing Co., 4119 S. Union 
ave., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. Incor- 
porators are: Victor Woolner, J. 
Woolner, Fred Manaster. 

The plant of the Independent Meat 
Co., Twin Falls, Ida., was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Moonachie Slaughter House Co., 
West New York, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

A new meat packing plant is planned 
for Tulsa, Okla. E. Gabriel an- 
nounces that construction will begin 
early in December on a $25,000 struc- 
ture. 

V. & V. Provision Co., 923 Fulton st., 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000. Incorporators 
are: Albert Rus, Geo. Smidl, V. J. 
Verflik. 

Banfield Bros. Packing Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., plans to establish a $75,000 pack- 
ing plant at Fort Smith, Ark., where 
one of the eight Banfield rendering 
plants is now located. 

fe 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Imports and exports of casings, 


August, 1930, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 











Sheep, Lamb & Goat, Others, * 
Lbs. Value. bs Value. 

Denmark ............ Riuetes 630 
France -. 1,100 4,433 416 
Germany ST 3,212 32,312 
DAthmaMIN 2.0... cecsee ssvccces 1,616 
Netherlands .... 600 1,020 10,235 2,649 
S. R. in nm. 178, — CGE. «hthen c0svoen 
U. Kingdom.. SOL 1,417 167 
ae H oo 2 53,888 176,965 14,959 
Argentina ...... 33,809 214,212 75,867 
Brazil ert Taare 1,702 523 
Chile ; 4.410 “ ‘ 
Uruguay ...... 731 7 
British India.... 14,102 
China 50,030 
Iraq =f 28,162 
SF S 
Kwantung 3,187 3,236 
Persia 6,297 12,083 
Syria . . 8,434 24,006 
Torkey - ........ 20,0233 26,298 
Australia ...... 95,005 93,468 
New Zealand... 47,270 56,995 
OT rae 1,866 
Morocco ....... 5,636 8,363 

Total .488,962 $1,027,056 691,070 $190,312 


: *Includes hog casings from China, Russia, ete. 
EXPORTS. 

Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 

Lbs. Value. Lbs Value. 























Belgium 31,584 $ 10,767 28,586 8 5, 
eee 102,079 
I a6 sa ad tab elt de 45,009 
France COS BM Ancnssne 
Germany 899,044 366,141 
OO rar 24,893 42,726 
Netherlands .. 43,176 179,151 15,221 
Norway oe 93,794 6.760 
Portugal Rthhke > shanks 82,310 1,890 
Spain 117,913 19,153 427,208 25.493 
Sweden Ee RS Pe 45,682 4.596 
Switzerland 1,500 475 46,800 6,660 
VT. Kingdom.. 407.235 109.630 21,971 4,692 
So oWs ca cessubh. Ssewaes 14,644 1,983 
Panama ..... 162 BO uwasecs: vetsens 
Mexi caiawn'e 40 errr rey e 
TRermudas . 1,290 a ceatche. osauus 
—E Se 1.280 R26 4.945 R24 
Philippine Is.. 700 395 200 130 
Australia coe ED” | Se ack «os cne de 
ale--a. oan ae eee 
v. ‘of 8S. Afr. 8,700 RE ivsades. si¥n<a 
— merry 1,608,165 165 $258,491 1.451.246 $122.679 
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Shipments from the United States to 
Hawali: Hog casings, 342 lbs., value 
$489; beef casings, 294 lbs., value $62. 
To Porto Rico: Hog casings, 500 lbs., 
value $110. 

Exports of other casings: Denmark, 
4,552 lbs., value $140; Germany, 18,174 
lbs., value $7,178; Italy, 7,730 lbs., value 
$1,445; Netherlands, 34,350 lbs., value 
$1,587; Spain, 6,319 lbs., value $1,151; 


United Kingdom, 55,770 lbs., value 
$6,369; Canada, 16,473 lbs., value 
$2,728; Honduras, 40 lbs., value $28; 


Panama, 979 lbs., value $660; Jamaica, 

10 lbs., value $17; Cuba, 4,207 lbs., 

value $3,135; Australia, 580 Ibs., value 

$812. Total, 149,184 lbs., value $25,250. 
—— 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 


October, 1930, with comparisons, are 
figured by the Chicago office of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 

Loins. 

—New York.— ——Chicago.— 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 Ib. av...$25.61 $26.06 $28.48 $25.56 
10-12 Ib. av... 24.55 25.16 22:96 24.66 
12-15 Ib. av... 22.95 23.30 21.44 22.86 
16-22 Ib. av... 19.84 19.92 17.88 19.12 

Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No, 1. 

8-12 Ib. av... 16.68 17.89 15.23 16.20 


CURED PORK CUTS. LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 








8-10 Ib. av... 25.19 26.55 
10- 12 Ib. av... 25 24.64 2 
12-14 Ib. av... 24.50 26.57 24.82 25.23 
14-16 Ib. av... 23.50 26.07 25.19 25.15 


Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 


8-10 Ib. av... 23.00 23.98 24.00 25.14 
10-12 Ib. av... 22.25 23.98 22.80 24.19 
12-14 Ib. av... 29° 00 23.57 23.10 24.1 


















14-16 Ib. av... 21.50 23.41 23.00 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 
16-18 Ib. av... 26.75 27.41 
18-20 Ib. av... 25.75 26.50 25. 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 
16-18 Ib. av... 22.50 23.00 24.25 
18-20 Ib. av... 21.50 21.64 23.80 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 
6- 8 Ih. av... .70 31.50 33.60 31.42 
8-10 Tbh. av... 32.75 30.50 $2.40 29.69 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 
8-10 Ib. av... 25.00 24.14 28.5 14 
10-12 Ib. av... 24. 50 24.14 26.75 25.14 
Picnics. Smoked, No. 1. 
4- 8 Ib. av... 17.00 17.75 16.30 18.42 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 
2-14 Ib. av... 13.80 13.50 13.25 12.73 
Lard, Ref., hard- 

wood tubs... 13.75 13.80 13.94 13.17 
Lard substitute, 

hardwood 

BL. . setk a as.5 12.10 12.88 11.44 11.99 
Tard, Ref., No. 

1 cartons.... 15.00 15.94 14.88 14.29 

—@— - 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
cold storage warehouses and meat 
packing plants in the United States on 
November 1, 1930, with comparisons, as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, were as follows 

Nov, 1, ’30. Oct. 1,°30. 5-Yr. Av. 
Lbs. Lbs. Nov.1, Lbs. 
. 47,246,000 51,902,000 37.064,000 

9,577,000 11,273,000 11,247,000 

Cured. . 6,829, TR SSL 227,000 
Pork, frozen... 64,053,000 75,910,000 50° 578,000 
D.'S. in cure. 25,906,000 oy ryed 52,019,000 
D. S. cured... 17:394:000 53/014 51,515,000 
S. PL in eure.155, 475.000 188) 428,000 1 165,603,000 


Beef, frozen 
In cure 





S. P. cured... 98,515,000 115,972,000 109,267,000 
Lamb & mutton, 
TD Sat ates 4.237,000 4,992,000 3.304.000 
Misel, meats ... bt 414, 000 63,914,000 52,579.000 
eabteacenes 35,728,000 99,845,000 73,010,000 


Product placed in cure during: 


Oct., 1930. Oct., 1929. 
D. S. pork-placed in cure. - eee 34.260.000 
S..P. pork placed in cure... 46,769,000 63,223,000 
WG PONNNEN. op 0sas cd weseuns 150,351,000 167,891,000 





Noveinber 15, 1930. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended November 8, 1930, were 
as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended—— 
a OV a 


1 930. 1929. 190, 





M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. 

ME oS. vcdeia soc c ed 540 1,520 767 106,874 
To Belgium ........ <a 1,984 
United Kingdom .... 411 1,377 “736 84,928 
Other Europe ....... 4 ian sae 6s1 
2. SS Se 67 47 oees 4,003 
Other countries .... 58 96 31 15,278 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
Total 


SAN EM OA0's0.0 0 767 2,931 1,086 86,503 

‘ro Germany ....... came 328 5 4,216 

United Kingdom ... 579 1,689 763 48,882 

Other Europe ...... 103 645 161 20,159 

SEE; KGG beGhhee as sae 51 paae 1 11,929 

Other countries .... 34 269 106-6317 
LARD. 

DOES sieie<ceeksa 9,119 15,944 8,599 563, - 
To Germany ....... 9 4,931 ‘ 
Netherlands ........ 269 2,144 353 31 "367 
United Kingdom ... 7,835 5,202 6,874 207,009 
Other Europe ...... 328 862,441 170 =57,119 
Ree 437 804 398 60,715 
Other countries ..... 241 22 464 107,144 

PICKLED PORK. 

| eS eee 249 277 221 26,326 
To United Kingdom. 16 22 18 3,426 
Other Europe ...... 30 16 5 1,335 
eee 189 235 160 6,608 
Other countries ..... 14 4 38 14,957 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Novy. 8, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs 

ME? Whip uk ne owes 540 767 9,119 249 
PN | 566 oh:< 4% Nd alse 61 17 95 45 
ASS 348 190 1,696 30 
Pre BOMPOM ........ 20 eet 1,516 129 
6, See 63 Cer 128 2 
New Orleans ..... 31 56 550 12 
ie, 17 504 5,134 3 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total).... co | Men 579 
SS ae eis - 242 is4 
Serres ; 85 10 
Re a 1 ae t 
NE. Sk6 Sent dsceeca 4% : 49 85 
Other United Kingdom......... a 34 : 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs 
Germany (Total) ......... aan 9 
ae eer Pee am 9 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on November 1, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 

S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, are as follows: 





Noy. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

1930. 1929. 5-yr. av. 

M lbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

Butter, creamery ........109,582 138,405 111,736 

Cheese, American ..... - 78,949 78,058 72,763 
COONS, DWNND 6c. s c secs 8,491 7,741 
Cheese, brick & Munster 855 946 
Cheese, Limburger . 1,004 1,409 
Cheese, all other..... --. 7,008 6,725 
eee 6,777 4,930 
Eggs, frozen - 98,324 70,331 

re 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on November 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: 





Novy. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

1930. 1929. 5-yr. av. 

M Ibs M Ibs. M Ibs. 

Broilers y 16,351 
EME, ose sneweesisss an | ne ooo 
Roasters cana Re p . 16,900 
SEA ak nik 05S: S ace 8 ‘ +962 7,307 
Turkeys ; 3.595 
Miscellaneous ....... 19.361 26" 445 19,029 

 \ 


Watch the ;“Wanted” page for bar- 
gains and opportunities. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Lard Steady—Hogs Easier—Movement 
Fairly Liberal—Good Shipping De- 
mand—Lard Stocks Small. 

The situation in the lard market ap- 
pears to be unchanged. There is a very 
steady demand sufficient to take care 
of production and receipts. Stocks as 
of the first of the month were very 
small, and the estimates indicate that 
there is a further reduction in supplies. 
The mid-month statement is expected 


. to show a very small total. 


The fact that shipping demand keeps 
up well is somewhat of a surprise to 
the trade. The total stock is so much 
under last year that there is very little 
pressure from spot lard on the market. 
in fact the trade gossip is that there is 
a big Eastern long interest in the mar- 
ket on account of the small stocks, and 
the belief is that delivery as of De- 
cember 1 will be insignificant. There 
is, however, a little apprehension that 
the privately-held stocks of lard may 
be considerable. 

The hog market has been easing off a 
little under the influence of the large 
receipts, although the shipping demand 
has been persistent and active. The 
relative ‘price of hogs, however, com- 
pares very favorable. The hog-corn 
ratio shows that there is an excellent 
profit in feeding hogs at the present 
price, and that farmers, where they do 
not have to buy feedstuffs, are getting 
a good return on their money. With 
wheat and corn both around 70c, or 
just above, and hogs around 90c, there 
is no question about the feeding situa- 
tion. With oats at 30c and barley at 
a low price, there is every inducement 
to sell grain in the form of livestock. 

Situation Favorable for Producer. 


There is beginning to be a little 
speculation on the December pig sur- 
vey. The argument advanced is that 
the feeding situation has made such an 
effective position this fall that the num- 
ber of sows bred will show a consid- 
erable increase over last fall. On the 
other hand, the situation in the drouth 
areas is such, and the extent of the 
drouth areas has been so great, that 
this may prove a material factor. It 
may be that the decreases in one sec- 
tion of the country will offset the in- 
creases in another. 

With hogs around 9c and cattle at 
present prices the situation is rather 
attractive for the producer, providing 
feedstuffs are available. The position 
in cattle has been influenced somewhat 
by the action of the hide market which 
has been under pressure. This has 
handicapped buying to some extent. 

The competition of the low prices for 
sheep and lamb, particularly sheep, has 
made a very difficult position all Fall. 
It is rather interesting to note that up 
to the end of December, packing of 
hogs has decreased 2,900,000 in 9 
months and sheep slaughtered have 
increased 1,800,000 head. 

A study of the action of the hog 
market this year with the last 2 years 
shows only moderate variations, with 
the present prices comparing-very fa- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


vorable. When the action of the hog 
market is taken into consideration, it is 
rather interesting to note that in nearly 
all cases product prices have shown 
relatively sharp or sharper reactions, 
compared with the action of the hog 
market. 

The export statement for the 10 
months ended November 1 shows a total 
of 106,000,000 lbs. of hams and shoul- 
ders, nearly 6,000,000 lbs. less than last 
year. The total of bacon is 85,736,000 
lbs., 37,000,000 Ibs. less than last year. 
The total of pork is 26,077,000 lbs., 
nearly 13,000,000 lbs. less than last 
year. The total of lard is 554,510,000 
lbs., 116,140,000 Ibs. less than last year. 

When the decrease of 2,900,000 hog 
slaughtered in 9 months is taken into 
consideration, it would appear that the 
decrease in the export is only slightly 
more than the decrease in the produc- 
tion, so that the decrease in the stocks 
would appear to represent a relative 
gain in domestic lard consumption. This 
situation is quite interesting in view of 
the relative price of cottonseed oil and 
other competing fats. 


PORK — The market was steady. 
Trade is light. Mess is quoted at 
$33.50; family, $38.50; fat backs, $26.00 
@30.50. 


LARD—The market was dull but 
steady. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $11.95@12.05; middle 
western, $11.85@11.95; city, 11%c; re- 
fined continent, 123c; South America, 
125sc; Brazil kegs, 135c; compound, 
car lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 10%ce. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 10c under December; 
loose lard, 35c over December; leaf 
lard, 27144¢ over December. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








BEEF—While demand was moderate, 
a fair trade was passing at New York. 
Prices were steady. Mess was quoted 
at $19.00; packet, $16.00@18.00; family, 
$18.00@19.00; extra India mess, $34.00 
@36.00; No. 1, canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 lbs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 








Hogs Cost Less, Cutting Losses More 


Hog receipts of the current week 
showed marked gains over those of a 
week and a year ago, and prices at 
Chicago dropped to the lowest average 
level in twenty-three months. 

Weakness in prices at Chicago is 
attributed to large receipts of hogs, to 
heavy unloading of western cut fresh 
pork meats, to unseasonable weather, 
low demand at eastern points and gen- 
erally weak outlet. 

The quality of the hogs is good and 
there is little evidence of marketing 
anything but finished stock. Average 
weights are approximately the same as 
those of a year ago, although these 
have fallen below on some days. 

Practically all averages are showing 


a cutting loss of over $1.00 per head 
on the basis of Chicago prices of hogs 
and fresh pork cuts as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE during the first four days of 
the current week. 


MOSUISS WAMIG. 6 onccc cc ecvicssccccsasececencecece 
Phonicwe cwccccccccceees 
Boston butts .......... 
Pork loins (blade in).. oe ion 
ES ae eer rere iT Ck a ae 


Spare ribs 
Trimmings ... 
Rough feet .. 
Tails .....+4- 
Neck bones 


Total cutting value .......-.:eee cece eeereeeee 
Total cutting yleld........sseseeeeeeeeeeeees 








Stocks of pork meats are low and 
packers logically begin to replenish 
these stocks at this season of the year, 
both in freezers and in curing cellars. 
The matter of live prices must be kept 
in mind at all times, as demand has 
continued good just so long as prices 
did not go beyond the reach of the 
average consumer. The approach of 
cooler weather is pretty sure to im- 
prove fresh pork demand, which should 
— reduce cutting losses shown this 
week. 


Everything seems to point to the 
necessity for stocks to go into storage 
at reasonable prices if the prestige 
which pork meats have held throughout 
the period of slowed-up business activ- 
ity is to be maintained. It is probable 
that hog supplies are entirely adequate 
to meet not only present but future 
needs for some time to come. 

The following test is presented 
merely as a guide. Every packer 
should substitute his own costs and 
credits as well as yield figures based 
on frequent tests made on the grade 
and quality of hogs he slaughters. 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from these 
the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
$2.02 $2.04 2.01 
4 54 51 
55 53 55 
1,24 1.03 1.00 
1.73 -95 38 
oeve -T4 1.52 
rary 54 P| 
20 -23 -23 23 
21 -23 -23 23 
1.28 1.49 1.23 1.18 
13 an Pe 11 
20 -20 -20 20 
03 .03 -08 03 
02 .O1 01 01 
04 -03 -08 08 
$8.38 $8.41 $8.44 $8.70 

65.50% 66.75% 68.50 % 70.00% 
$ .73 § 56 $ .68 $ .39 
$1.24 1.12 $1.50 $1.12 
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Grinders — Screens 












This large, powerful machine is designed 
for heavy-duty service; the cake pro- 
duced is very solid, dry and easily han- 
dled. Sturdy. Reliable. Economical. 
Reduces pressing costs. 

Available in many sizes and pressures. Equipped 
with extra heavy curbs and hydraulic cake ejector. 
The complete H-P-M line includes over 1,000 
types and sizes of Hydraulic Presses for every 
pressing need. Also a full line of valves, 
pumps, controls and accumulators. Tell us 
about your pressing problems. Our engineers 
will gladly help you solve them. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


November 15, 1930. 








New York 


| Chicago 
15 Park Row 


| 37 W. Van Buren St. 








for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the ““KAM- 
TAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 














San Francisco 
337 Rialto Bldg. 

















PRESS 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 




















CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during August, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 55,635 lbs., valued at $22,264; 
pork, 798,796 lbs., valued at $308,476; 
sausage, 138,796 lbs., valued at $37,492; 
other canned meats, 323,989 lbs., valued 
at $90,863. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory 
during the month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 14,659 lbs., valued at 
$4,090; sausage, 4,152 lbs., valued at 
$1,234. 

Hawaii—Beef, 17,066 lbs., valued at 
$3,930; pork, 60,978 lbs., valued at 
$12,423; sausage, 87,054 lbs., valued at 


$17,046; other canned meats, 20,639 lbs., 
valued at $5,925. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 961 lbs., valued at 
$271; pork, 3,099 lbs., valued at $1,279; 
sausage, 33,289 lbs., valued at $8,205; 
other canned meats, 8,853 lbs., valued 
at $1,197. 

fe 
EDIBLE GELATIN PRODUCTION. 

Production of edible gelatin during 
the third quarter of 1930, as reported 
to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, amounted to 
3,123,669 lbs., as compared with a pro- 
duction of 2,807,600 lbs. in the third 
quarter of 1929. Stocks on hand at the 
end of the third quarter amounted to 
5,987,915 lbs., as compared with 6,459,- 
100 lbs. at the end of the third quarter 
of 1929. 


RUSSIAN SOAP IN ENGLAND. 

Soap is the latest Russian product 
to enter Great Britain, according to re- 
ports to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. It is said to be of high quality 
and is sold at prices as much as $146 
a ton cheaper than any British manu- 
facturer can sell. The majority of Eng- 
lish proprietary soaps are made by 
members of a large group, the report 
says, but so far no marked effect upon 
their trade is evident. 

ee Xe 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 


ended Nov. 8, 1930, amounted to 6,902 
metric tons, compared with 6,155 metric 
tons for the previous week. 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—The situation in the tal- 
low market in the East remained rather 
steady the past week, although the 
turnover was said to have been mod- 


erate. However, there was a firming 
up in outside tallow at New York, with 
a moderate business passing at 4%c 
delivered, equal to 4%c f.o.b. Extra 
tallow was at about this basis, although 
in some quarters there were contentions 
that no particular quantity of extra 
could be bought under 5c. 

The irregular outside markets again 
attracted attention, but a more opti- 
mistic feeling prevailed generally about 
the middle of this week. Producers 
were not pressing offerings, but buyers, 
particularly the larger soapers, dis- 
played no tendency to climb for sup- 
plies. The fact that the larger buyers 
are well bought-up continues to be 
harped upon, but on the other hand, 
there is little or no question but that 
tallow at the ruling levels is cheap. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
4%oc; extra, 4%4c; edible, 6%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
was rather dull, particularly on the bet- 
ter grades, while a fair demand existed 
for prime packer for deferred shipment. 
Selling pressure was light. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 6%c; fancy, 5%¢; 
prime packer, 54%4c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 
3%4c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow showed little or no change. Fine 
— quoted at 31s and good mixed at 

STEARINE — While demand was 
moderate, the tone was firm in the East 
the past ‘week. Some business passed 
at 8'%c for oleo, and market is quoted 
at that level. At Chicago, demand was 
moderate, and the market was steady. 
Oleo was quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—A limited demand again 
made for a quiet market at New York, 
but prices were steady. Extra was 
quoted at 814%4@8%c; medium, 8%c; 
lower grades, Slee. At Chicago, demand 
was moderate, but prices ruled steady. 
Extra was quoted at 8c. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was more or 
less routine, but the market was steady. 
Edible at New York was quoted at 
13%c; extra winter, 10%c; extra No. 
1, 10c; No. 1, 9%4c; No. 2, 9c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair for nearby delivery, and the mar- 
ket ruled steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 114c; extra, 10%c; No. 
1, 9%4c; cold test, 15'4c. 

GREASES—While operations in the 
grease markets at New York continued 
on a rather moderate scale, with both 
sides displaying a tendency to look on 
pending developments, a slightly better 
undertone prevailed. Producers were 
not pressing offerings, and there were 
indications of a little betterment in the 
tallow market. Routine interest was 
apparent in the grease market, with 
eee for choice white better than of 
ate. 
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and Grease Markets 
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Indications are that the larger con- 
sumers are well supplied, but at the 
same time, there was a better feeling 
in most markets, and with ruling prices 
of greases generally regarded as lower, 
there was a tendency to feel that the 
next important moves would be up- 
wards. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 4%@4%c; A white, 4%@ 
4%c; B white, 4344@41'%4c; choice white, 
6% @6'4c nominal. 

At Chicago, choice white grease was 
steady, with demand fair. Offerings of 
yellow were scarcer and the market was 
reported closely sold up. Demand is 
fairly good. At Chicago, there were 
sales of yellow 15 per cent acid at 4%c 
f.o.b. Choic white was quoted at 5%c; 
A white, 5@5%c; B white, 4%@4%c; 
yellow, 4@4%c; brown, 3%c. 

—--— fe | 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, November 138, 1930. 


Blood. 


Domestic blood is nominally $3.25@ 


3.50. The market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................83.25@3.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sellers are asking about $3.25, but 
buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. There 
is little trading. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$3.25@3.50 & 1Ce 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2543.50 & 10¢ 
TAME WICK es ise ws covcsevicees Gee 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
DOP TOU sis cc aescvcqsseuses mua 35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 





Product is in fair demand. Prices 
are quoted on carload basis, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing points. 

Per ‘Ton. 
@55.00 
ais. 


Digester tankage, meat meal.........8 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.........-. 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd, ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.70@ 2.80 & 10 


Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 
Iione tankage, Jow erd., per ton 10, 00807 8.00 
Re ME ct Sasd eines sees sanvclae 50@ 2.60 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is easy and 
somewhat lower. Demand continues 
quiet, but offerings are not pressing. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

SS EE ere ee ,4 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45.090@50.60 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


39 
Naw bone meal for feeding......... $. @32.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 2 27 .00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 2 25.00 ogee. 00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 
Per Ton. 
SN ia di tore nh ideactcsewewna 5 






CE OE 6 an chen oss kc n0.5's ona 04 Gets Ke 
Hide trimmings os 
Horn piths . * 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. 

Sinews, pizzles 


: 30.00@31.00 
30.00@31.00 


Vig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.. 3% @4c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton, 
Iforns, according to grade.......... $85.00@ 160.00 
a a nae 50.00@ 70.00 
SIS sc cc'cw ewke vod cterecesus 25.00@ 30.00 
SOME WI inns ce dedtacuvcawadwrecee 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Sales of processed winter black and 
white, small packer production, sold 
during the week at 5%@5%c and 
342 @4c respectively. 


Coil and fleld dried........cceeeeeeeeee 14%¥@ 1%o 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.........54%@ 5%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib.........3%4@ 4e 

Cattin ewhtehed; CREMP i. cccesvecaccccv 1%@ 2%c 


* According to count, 


——<e.——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Nov. 12, 1930.—Tankage, 
both ground and unground, is in very 
limited demand, and prices are a little 
easier around New York. In fact it 
is very hard to get buyers to make bids 
at below the offering prices. 

Dried blood is accumulating, stocks 
are heavier, and while the seller’s ask- 
ing price is $3.25 per unit, f.o.b. New 
York, it looks as though the next sales 
might be on a lower basis. One sale 
of South American ground dried blood 
was reported at $3.55 per unit c.if. At- 
lantic Coast ports, and additional quan- 
tities are being offered for November, 
December shipment from South Amer- 
ica on the same basis. 

Unground cracklings, 50/55 per cent 
sold at 77%4c f.o.b. New York, and bids 
are being made under this figure, which 
are not meeting with favor by the 
sellers. 

Sulphate of ammonia is weak, some 
resale lots are being offered under the 
producer’s regular prices, and very lit- 
tle business is being done in nitrate of 
soda at present. 


beer ee 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 

Nov. 1 to Nov. 12, 1930, totaled 7,845,- 


932 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 539,600 
lbs.; stearine, 28,400 lbs. 

















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
announces that the factory production 
of fats and oils (exclusive of refined 
oil and derivatives) during the three- 
month period ended September 30, 
1930, was as follows: Vegetable oils, 
482,623,853 pounds; fish oils, 50,693,223 
pounds; animal fats, 461,647,143 
pounds; and greases, 92,030,752 pounds; 
a total of 1,086,994,971 pounds. Of the 
several kinds of fats and oils covered 
by this inquiry, the greatest production, 
339,409,907 pounds appears for lard. 
Next in order is cottonseed oil with 
238,750,677 pounds; tallow with 121,- 
218,037 pounds; linseed oil with 108,- 
236,266 pounds; cocoanut oil with 
85,068,486 pounds; and corn oil with 
28,776,328 pounds. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
158,167,124 pounds, cocoanut, 69,312,892 
pounds; peanut, 2,330,798 pounds; corn, 
23,252,550 pounds; soya-bean, 1,817,939 
pounds; and palm-kernel, 3,117,078 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in the figures of 
crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and oils and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable 
oils for the three-month period appear 
in the following statement: 


(In some cases, where products were made by 
a continuous process, the intermediate products 
were not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 








Lbs. 

Animal oils and fats, 664,562 
MUEEED GE nw scncsseveccis . 211,102 
Er ee ere er cab Meee 3,887,790 
TERY SLs cuss cada ws anes aus <0 3,684,726 
ER MND occ ce vss oS 050000600045 8,616,285 
6s ok ssa cic kth be dsee shoes 22,028 
En ns ncbhanance seen vehvsioee 775,413 
Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value)........ $51,984 
Stearins and fatty acids.............. 1,096, 867 
Ws MED nS eninw.c once cvecdussee 22,027,487 
EEE dc Sxwe whine oes s0 0400 09s0 00s 13,062,529 
Other edible vegetable oils............. 5,418,436 
ME GED oko vs ccvescicccsvcesesensess 37,971,980 
Cocoanut oil ... isn . 51,283,586 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. +r é eo 
Other olive oil, inedible............... rere 
NE 8 Gt EES ed gia 55 0 bdo m4 a 609004008 84,435,669 

Ms bvan ccspeaeusssobenkss 4/837,553 
rey reer rrr 816 
RSE ry oe T 206,850 
Tn” 550.0 nse hbsaneanve ees 881,493 
snk inns 6.04 9004600 nade « 1,094,340 
ie ee ee ee ert oo 


EE seca b sss sue eb se een ass Ook 


| Ee eer ee ees 1, 999.7 775 








TE Sein Gd bs os chan bis ses 8 S50 S 878,200 
Other expressed oils ............ 817,036 
Glycerin, crude ....... naa 3,081,447 
SE, SE “nn sdsgnenecs's 936,930 
| The Blanton Company | 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 
Tons. 
Cotton seed 
Castor beans 
OO a 
Flaxseed ..... ‘ome 
POPPY BOCA ........ see seeseccssceceeee 
Perilla and sesame seed ............. 
Boye Deans ....ccceccsevescvsscsvcees 
SE III, 5k so 0 Wa e'b.¥ 0 0'0 0-50 04 see 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 





Lbs. 
DN on Cac ek bake sh sqibednpayesyege 16,125,971 
SE EE nc ca wo oe .n 8 eo 00 00:6 96590 06402 2,415,689 
NT. Laue a's 60.00 we 6 609'0ee 64K 4004008 1,130,439 
OS ere rer rr yt Tere rr yr ... 188,870,064 
SUE WIEN. osc scncesccececsvcesesee 2,844,084 


Lard compounds, sad animal fats 
Oleo and Lard stearin. 
Neatsfoot oil ......... 
Other animal oils, inedi ° 
NT EE 02:5 60h 564nb 45s 2 adsh sven dans 
GORENG SOOAFIN. 2.0 ccc ccscrcecnvccseccse 
Oleic acid, or red ofl ...........see0e 
BtOMTiC AIA 2... wccccccccescccesscevece 
Other animal greases and fats........ 
Cottonseed oil crude ...........-5000. 


467, a 5 
1,: 





or 62 
Cottonseed oil, refined ............++. 2, 770,911 
GOPM Gh wcccccccccccccvcccscccsccccses 205,861 
Vegetable oil lard compounds ean wiownes + 540, 742 


Other edibie vegetable oils and fats. 
IE TEE 5 4 508055451000 0:65 0 85.506 ge 
PP rer re ere ere 
ITER 6 <0 d.0'0 0 4-0.9'6 <1 
Vegetable soap stock .........ccc..00 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 
ELL uct ales 606 n WS ve Nes 5 89 040.0:5 00 








EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 


QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 
Lbs. 


Animal fats and oils, edible.......... 
REEL ° 5 coe bee 4689.00 c'e'0.0'ns sole 4 eet bas 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible... 
ED GU, BEER. ccc cca wciccsccsses 
TL ns Wae sae be dacs whoes ese ees 
CRORE GEE ccc cc cccecccccccccsescees 
Palm and palm-kernel oil............. 
Peanut oil cs 
Soya-bean oil .......-.++--- 
Other expressed oils and fats 
Vegetable WAX ......-.ceeee eee eeeeee 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 
—Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


221, 953 





Consumed 

July 1 to On hand 

Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
Cottonseed .........+--++-- 789,643 695,083 
Peanuts, hulled ......... 4,179 527 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 67 20 
COPPA ncccecccccecceceees 67, 165 24,502 
Cocoanuts and skins ...... 85 
Corn germs ....... 345 
Flaxseed ...... ; * 94,730 
Castor beans ............. 6,801 
Mustard seed ............ 1,828 
ee eee 3,489 
i | Peer ere reer 4,754 





VEGETABLE OILS. 


Factory Factory 


production and 
for the warehouse 
quarter stocks, 
ended Sept. Sept. 
30, 1930. 30, 1930. 
ibs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude ........238,750,677 —_ 79,280,326 
Cottonseed, refined ....... 158,167,124 174,207,919 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 2,750,535 11,800,892 
Peanut, refined .......... 2,330,798 1,938,400 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude.. 85,068,486 139,432,835 








Cocoanut, or copra, refined. 69,312,892 18, 029,2 276 

Comm, CEUMG .....cccceces 28,776,328 5 605 
Corn, refined ............. 23,252,550 10,708,390 
Soya-bean, crude ......... 1,220,489 10,067,298 
Soya-bean, refined ........ 1,817,989 2,743,574 


Olive, edible ...........+. 
Olive, inedible ........... 
Sulphur oil, or olive foots. 
Palm-kernel, crude ...... 
Palm-kernel, refined ...... 
RRAMOSCOR onc ccccccccces 
TAmSOCE 2a ic ccsesss 
Chinese wood or tung. . 
Chinese vegetable tallo 


y a 645 
29,16 






50, 740, 617 
4,441,460 





UE 35a gis eeien dees oe 9,557,711 
PED enc wescecdadccvasive 61,593,647 
BE GERMS oc cscdavess ° ‘ 10,200,238 
ANIMAL FATS. 
Tard, neutral ....... 000. 4,466,658 2,397,020 
lard, other edible ....... 334,943,249 47. 220,430 
OT Pa 10,364,733 3,151,860 
Tallow, inedible .......... 110,853,304 135,326,614 
Neatsfoot ofl ........000. 1,019,199 1,465,051 
GREASES 

MEE 0 on 0 sash 09h 3hbenens 13,370,632 8,959,632 
ME SERS aS cesar kt seopas 23,248,147 10,179,020 
SRE eer ee 11,990, 499 9,736,865 
MEE ocnwaeee 4s bew yeaa enec 5 
PPT rr reer re 


Garbage or house 
SSR er rrr ree 
Recovered ....... 
PE ab tenadensckaren & 
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OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 


lard substitutes ........ 317,883,353 21,163,928 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 150,553,718 19,905,341 
Stearin, vegetable ........ 6,030,781 1,972,491 
Stearin, animal edible.... 13,295,975 3,532,383 
Stearin, animal inedible... 2,406,662 5, 718, 807 
SOME. ana cb caw nas sad ance 30,325,504 
SCM “cc acsedaecen ps 5,385,638 


Tallow oil 

Fatty acids 

Fatty acids, 
il 


1,616,029 
. 33 739,582 
10,553, 484 





r) 168, 75,436 
Stearic acid 6,302,402 5,250, 277 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis 3% é 











Glycerin, dynamite ...... 13,19, 

Glycerin, chemically pure. , 5 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 26,392,546 60,124, 505 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. ey 6,923,863 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 14,586,856 2,299,569 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

AES Reape 292,810 786,501 
Acidulated soap stock.. 9,937,380 19,084,845 
Miscellaneous soap stock. 385,014 323,361 

— fo 


SEED INQUIRY IN COLUMBIA. 

Hearings by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in connection with the investi- 
gation of cotton seed prices have been 
completed at Raleigh, N. C., and were 
resumed at Columbia, S. C., on No- 
vember 10. B. F. Taylor, secretary of 
the South Carolina Division of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
was the first witness to appear. 

He testified that the oil mills of 
South Carolina buy about 40 per cent 
of their seed from independent buyers, 
a trifle over 40 per cent from com- 
mission buyers and the remainder over 
their own scales. He estimated there 
are 1,300 or 1,400 ginneries in the State 
and that 300 are operated on an inde- 
pendent basis, about 50 are operated 
by the mills and the remainder on the 
commission basis. He said that there 
had been a decrease in the number of 
independent buyers this year because 
of the financial depression. 

There are five so-called large inter- 
ests operating in this state, Mr. Taylor 
testified. He named Swift & Company, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., the Harts- 
ville interests and the Kershaw inter- 
ests and the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 
The Hartsville interests and the Ker- 
shaw interests are South Carolina 
owned. The Buckeye has no mills in 
the State but buys seeds in the State 
for its Augusta and Charlotte mills. 

Mr. Taylor testified that all mills in 
the State are members of the South 
Carolina division of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association except a 
small mill at Clio. The total crush of 
the members of the association in South 
Carolina last year was 218,000 tons. 


a 
AUGUST COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS 


Imports of copra and cocoanut oil 
into the United States during the 
month of August, 1930, were as fol- 
lows, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Copra, 33,769,319 
Ibs., valued at $1,187,699; cocoanut oil, 
19,331,433 Ibs., valued at $1,209,081. 
The major source of supply was the 
Philippine Islands. 


ee ee 
DANISH MARGARINE TO RUSSIA. 


Local press reports state that a lead- 
ing Danish margarine establishment, 
Otto Monstead A/S of Copenhagen, re- 
cently obtained an order for 1,322,760 
Ibs. of margarine from Russia. De- 
livery was made the latter part of 
September. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Prices Irregular 
—Undertone Steady—Crude Holding 
— Government Report Awaited — 
Outside Markets Factor—Cash Trade 
Quiet—Weather South Unfavorable. 


The market backed and filled over a 
fair range the past week and the net 
price changes were small. The under- 
tone was rather steady, with the mar- 
ket still displaying stubbornness to 
pressure. There was some increase in 
the volume of trade, and the action of 
the market was again traceable to the 
stabilized conditions within cotton oil 
itself. The developments in the out- 
side markets had influence on oil at 
times, but there was no _ extensive 
liquidation in the oil market, and 
sufficient new buying power material- 
ized on breaks to take care of hedging 
and dumping by timid holders. There 
was some evening up to await the Gov- 
ernment report, and as a result, com- 
mission houses and the locals were on 
both sides most of the time. 

Weather conditions in the South were 
unfavorable for gathering the remnants 
of the crop still in the field, and lack 
of important pressure of oil or seed 
helped check the downturns. This was 
particularly noticeable when the outside 
markets steadied, but buying power did 
not follow the rallies. However, indi- 
cations were that cotton oil had reached 
a point where it was more of a two- 
sided affair, and again it was apparent 
that any particular betterment in other 
markets might result in some advance. 


Consumers’ Stocks Not Large. 


There were some indications of im- 
provement in business conditions, and 
while the latter was not general, 
nevertheless there was a more opti- 
mistic feeling current in all of the mar- 
kets. This better attitude, it is felt, 
will spread rapidly with any further 
improvement in trade in general, and 
while the oil consumer has been holding 
off somewhat owing to unsettlement in 
the stock market, nevertheless con- 
sumers’ stocks are not large, and re- 
plenishment must come in the near 
future. 

Crude oil, after selling at 6%c in the 
Valley and Texas, eased to 6%c sales, 
with the market 6%c bid and 6%c 


asked. Texas was 6%c bid, with mills 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


not offering to any extent. There was 
little or no apparent change in the 
seed market, although at one time there 
was liberal refiners’ selling of futures, 
apparently against seed or crude. On 
the other hand, there was mill buying 
in oil that undoubtedly was against 
crude sales. 

Cash oil demand continued rather 
moderate. However, a fair routine 
business was passing, and deliveries 
against old contracts were said to be 
fairly good. The trade was looking for 
a smaller October consumption, and a 
good increase in the visible supply. 
Whether or not a disappointing Gov- 
ernment report had been discounted re- 
mained to be seen, but at least com- 
mission houses were advocating ac- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 18, 1930.— 


Although today’s government consump- 
tion report exceeded expectations, pass- 
ing October last year by a small margin, 
the trade realizes that stocks are large 
and that the heavy production and light 
consumption periods are at hand. It 
will be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to advance the price far or 
long and maintain it, especially as 
speculation is at low ebb, and there is 
fully 47 per cent of the season’s crush 
of seed yet to be marketed. Crude is 
steady at 6%c for Texas and 6%c for 
Valley. Demand is fair and offerings 
light. Bleachable is steady at 7%c 
loose New Orleans. Inquiry is light. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 13, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6%c; 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $26.00; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $6.75. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 18, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 64@6%c; 
43 per cent meal, $28.50; hulls, $9.00; 
mill run linters, 14%@2%c. 


cumulation of oil on declines. The ring 
crowd, on the other hand, were in- 
clined to fight the bulges. 

Crop Less than Expected. 

The weekly weather report said 
gathering of the remaining crop made 
good progress, except for some slight 
delays in the eastern belt due to cold 
weather and rains. Picking is com- 
pleted, or well along, practically every- 
where, though considerable cotton re- 
mains in the fields in some low lands 
in the central Northern belt. In Okla- 
homa, picking is better than quite well 
advanced, while in the East, as far as 
North and South Carolina, there re- 
mains only some cleaning to do. 

The cotton crop report of 14,438,000 
bales was somewhat less than the trade 
had looked for, but cut very little fig- 
ure. The crop was 14,828,000 bales the 
previous year and 14,478,000 bales in 
1928. The ginnings to Nov. 1 were also 
smaller than expected, totaling 10,863,- 
601 running bales, compared with 10,- 
891,940 running bales the previous year 
and 10,162,000 bales the same time in 
1928. 

COCOANUT OIL—There was little 
or nothing new in this quarter, the mar- 
ket ruling steady. Offerings were well 
held, but buyers were less in evidence 
this week. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 5%c, while Pacific Coast 
tanks were 5%@54c according to po- 
sition. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair and 
offerings limited and the market ruled 
steady. Prices were quoted at 74c 
f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was rather 
quiet, but the market was steady. Do- 
mestic at New York was quoted at 8c, 
— western mills at 74@7%c nomi- 
nal. 

PALM OIL—The larger sellers were 
out of the market again this week, and 
with little or no pressure from the 
primary markets, the market ruled 
quiet but steady. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 5%@5'%c; ship- 
ment Nigre, 4%c. Bulk oil for ship- 
ment, 12% per cent, 5%c; 25 per cent 
acid, 4.95@5c; 40 per cent acid, 4.85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Offerings 
were rather moderate, but consuming 
demand continued slow. At New York, 
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tanks were quoted at 5%c; bulk for 
shipment, 5.40c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While soapers’ 
demand was slow, the market ruled 
steady as primary markets. Stocks 
were held firmly, and there was no 
pressure at New York where tanks were 
quoted 6@6%c and barrels 7@7 4c. 

‘rel OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was quiet, but with spot sup- 
plies at New York small, prices were 
firmly held. Store oil was quoted at 
about %c over December; Southeast 
and Valley crude, 6%4@6%c; Texas, 
6%%c bid. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, November 7, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
re Ss ne Ne oe xis CR -5 oa 
| Ee er ae 
BO i ts Mik cee ieeee SOR EE eT 
New 
A ee ere oT ee 
BD, 5 6 9 754 747 745 a 753 
SS ons 3 758 757 755 a 759 
Tea rar. oS 
eee 21 773 764 768 a.... 
Oat ooo 420 8 TIS 
May .... 8 783 777 778 a 780 
Eee a 











The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 























The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
ole 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OllL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
as Po 
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Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 41 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 


Saturday, November 8, 1930. 


Old 

| Sr ame ge 
Ee okies S NAS tain aces, ae 
ee aes vane! coca Vea ee 
New 

OS Ae smite heats wees 
NS hes 9-8 Seale hte eee 750 a 758 
0 ee ob oS Wes eee”) eee 
DD, asc0 obs <-caae oven) a a 
Mar. .... 10 775 769 772 a 1774 
AM. ob." 40's) wee ice TE TD 
May 8 786 782 784 a 


June aye Pe ee 785 a "195 

Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 18 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
636 @6'2. 


Monday, November 10, 1930. 

Old 

SS ee ree ae reek a 
DNs 5 Sas) wend Mees apes) | PMT a cue 
Dec. ..... 100 779 779 775 a 776 
New 

BIW Girne eens a 46a eee AOR: oo e 
ORG. cas a's Saks Sash sees aD Wee 
gan: «.... 24 FRB Wl Wel a. ..... 
PBS on o.ss Sas leak wean ee 
mar: .... %> To Te Woe... 
NS Eee re ee ee ek ee 
May .... 2 1 T1 Wa THe 
I td ess ae 772 a 786 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 58 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Nominal. 


Tuesday, November 11, 1930. 


Old 

BR Ce ce cckk Sans see o: SKE 
ee ae eee re |) ge 
Os 100 772 6TT2 «6Tw2 a... 
New 

ie gee eee eke. ML ok 
I so 6 ae sce Sinwie,-iprarese . ERD ae 
a <G¥s aoshi secs) Men ae 
_ ae ine tse sane ea ee 
See 7 764 758 61a 764 
_ Se ie Scns” ee Sane 
May .... 16 778 768 Tia .... 
June 775 a 788 


Sales, including ; ‘switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 23 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
614 @6%. 

Wednesday, November 12, 1930. 


Roos ese sss. be 
ee Sobnte: above’ echoes 
Ste a i 400 770 766 770a. 
New 

RE Sar So ee So. eT Scat 
Ee cacs Shee Se 960 
RS 'o55..5.6 Sis Gees sae SRO Veo 
Sea ee ae, 
ae 30 762 756 761 a 765 
Bs os aban aenis. cs sie eer aan 
Sn 18 T7 366 Tid @ .... 
June 775 a 1790 


Sales, including switches, Old 400 
bbls., New 48 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
614 @63%. 

Thursday, Nevember 13, 1930. 
Old 


ME csc laces naa iccas SEO SOD 
ee sede tine feces CDI ee 
OOS ses ee a ee 
New 

MAG, i. @ak Ocaw s “eRe: wee 755 a 77 
sat ash weed See 760 a 772 
BM cena S00 SED SOE Anas 
BR css seise SOS SOD tone oo 








See page 43 for later markets. 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Nov. 13, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 
North and Northeast: 
OR eee cor @10% 
WB. GRA UWDecccccccccccenereces @10% 
eee MOREL QE Weg o's oe e055 see0ee ail 
Southeast: 
I Ok Bit ies 6 ao in io'48-ado'b cc's ds @il0 
Reet RD IR cc wice cp wash eus'es @10% 
Southwest: 
aE ere @10\% 
x ee rere @10% 
Less than 10,000 lbs................. @10\% 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
CNG, GR GGO FB. ce ccs cicciccsceess @10 
EL EE ones os wie nts pcs so oo 0b 3.0% @10% 
ee EN pos 65.5 SEN Seb asiewevdwa and @10% 
South: 
ee errr @ 9% 
NS ME I as oot whe acarg 4a 0 4.0 . aio 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
ec per Ib. less than salad oil. 


——-— — 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1930.—The 

cottonseed meal market in Memphis 
took a strong advance just before the 
close. The market opened weak and 
during the early trading a number of 
sales were made at the close on Mon- 
day. The market was inactive and 
dragged along until the last half hour 
of trading when short covering became 
very active. The market was bid up 
75c on December, final sales being 
$27.25 for December. March meal sold 
at $28.30. 

Cottonseed futures market developed 
strength, although the opening. bids 
were the same as Monday. Prices were 
advanced steadily during the session, 
and in the late trading January seed 
sold at $31.50, which was $2.00 per ton 
over the closing bid on Monday. Even 
at this figure offerings were limited. 
The seed movement has dwindled to a 
point where it is difficult for the mills 
to secure sufficient tonnage. 

iin tn cocsaisacel 


VEGETABLE OIL EXPORTS. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, the United States exported 
more vegetable oils than during the 
previous 12 months, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, but 
these larger shipments were made at 
lower prices. In both of the last two 
years, however, exports of these prod- 
ucts have been much below the average 
of the previous five years. 

Exports of cottonseed oil, which 
make up at least a fourth of the total 
exports of vegetable oils, showed an in- 
crease over 1928-29, but a decrease of 
38 per cent in volume and 46 per cent 
in value as compared with the 1925- 
1929 average. Canada takes the major 
part of our cottonseed oil exports, but 
shipments to that market appear to be 
declining. Exports to Mexico are also 
falling off. 

Exports of linseed oil in 1929-30 were 
9 per cent lower than the 1925-1929 
average. Shipments of soy-bean oil, on 
the other hand, were 37 per cent above 
the 1925-1929 average. A feature of 
the export trade in vegetable oils has 
been the increase in shipments of 
cocoanut oil. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued easy the lat- 
ter part of the week due to further 
liquidation, lard less aggressive sup- 
port, a barely steady hog market and 
a quiet cash demand. Hog run is not 
excessive, and a better feeling in other 
market helped check downturns. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is steady on a fair trade 
helped by unfavorable weather, a bull- 
ish government report, a stronger stock 
market and absence of hedge selling. 
Outside buying power is moderate. 
Crude is firm. Southeast and Valley, 
6% @61%2c; Texas, 6%c bid. October 
consumption was 380,000 barrels, ex- 
ceeded all expectations, compared with 
386,000 last year. The visible supply 
is 1,675,000 barrels. A year ago it was 
1,694,000 barrels. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Nov., $7.40 bid; Dec., $7.40@7.59. 

New contract.—Nov., $7.50 bid; Dec., 
$7.70@7.85 bid; Jan. $7.50@7.65; 
March, $7.68@7.71; Apr., $7.70@7.85; 
May, $7.78@7.82; June, $7.80@8.00. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4% @5c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8'4c. 
—-—-ge—- 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 14, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.45@11.60; middle 
western, $11.35@11.45; city, 114%@ 
114c; refined continent, 11%4c; South 
American, 12c; Brazil kegs, 13c; com- 
pound, 10%4c. 

en < 

BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

{Special Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 

Liverpool, Nov. 18, 19380.—General 
provision market fair. Improved de- 
mand for lard; hams and picnics fair; 
square shoulders in good demand. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 94s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
none; picnics, 65s; short backs, 93s; 
bellies, clear, 84s; Canadian, none; 
Cumberlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; 
spot lard, 63s 9d. 


—-—-- ge 
BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during October, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 

October, 
1930. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs.......... 1,110,480 


a ES ee a te 1,804,656 
RE, CURE Wan hs xe neleun cs SSN Keser aas-o% 38,566 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 

Ibs, Ibs. tons. 
562,576 
635,376 
+++ eel, 106,502 


October, 1980 ......... 
September, 19380 ....... 
October, 1929 .... 


610,400 492 
955,696 453 
923,888 723 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 12, 19380, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 5,828 quarters; 
to the Continent, 63,757 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 115,281 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 29,874 quarters. 


——— — 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Nov. 7, 


1930, were as follows: 

Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Canada—Pork cuts ..........-5---++- 
Canada—Bacon .......ccccccccccccvecs 
Canada—Sausage .........cccecccccees 


Amount. 








Canada—S. P. ham...........cceseeees 28,500 lbs. 
Czechoslovakia—Ham ............+.-++ 748 Ibs. 
ee ee PR EVEE CREE Tee 9,685 Lbs. 
Germany—Sausage ............eeeeeee 9,324 Ibs. 
Holland—Ham ........ 1,235 lbs. 
Italy—-Sausage ........ 7,690 Ibs. 
Italy—Ham ........... 847 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat cakes 2,833 Ibs. 
PO ere eee 3,875 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 811 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............ 1,200 tos. 
Jo - 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in August, 1930, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers 
representing nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 





—Cattle——- -——Hogs—— Sheep and 
lambs 
: a 2 = && 
gat 3 eo Meares 
Me 2 nam nm a = 
g §: 33 GE a3 as 3 
a S83 as Aa a3 45 a 
1929 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
May 58.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 .79 87.12 12.88 
June 52.04 42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.06 
July 52.05 42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
Aug. 50.34 45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 .58 91.39 8.61 
Sept. 48.59 47.77 3.64 42.02 57.48 .50 91.44 8.56 
Oct. 42.87 53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 
Nov. 39.64 56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 
Dec. 44.55 51.01 4.44 49.77 49.75 .48 91.65 8.35 
sr 48.63 47.38 3.99 47.68 51.76 .56 91.23 8.77 
1930. 
Jan. 46.39 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Feb. 47.68 48.59 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.23 52.37 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 
Apr. 53.17 43.08 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 
May 56.02 40.14 3.84 47.85 51.46 .69 93.22 6.78 
June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.43 55.88 .69 92.90 7.10 
July 57.94 38.39 3.67 38.83 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 
Aug. 57.49 38.17 4.34 35.33 64.12 .55 94.92 5.08 
—_@—- 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Nov. 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Bacon, IS. .vcccccsss 735,504 2,104,256 1,223.040 
Hams, Ibs. ..........378,296 1,271,648 1,248,800 
Shoulders, Ibs, ...... 5,600 17,808 169,680 
Lard, steam, tierces.. 201 801 518 
Lard, refined, tons... . 262 25 2,807 
——fe——— 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Nov. 12, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 9d. 

—— e—-- 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 


CATTLE ON FEED NOV. 1. 

Demand for stocker and feeder cat- 
tle during October improved consider- 
ably. ‘this resulted in relatively large 
shipments from markets into the corn- 
belt feeding states. At the same time 
prices tended to strengthen somewhat 
during the month, while the usual trend 
of prices during October is downward. 

‘the estimated shipments of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the eleven corn- 
belt states in October, inspected through 
markets, were about 35,000 head or 6 
per cent smaller than the heavy Oc- 
tober shipments of 1929. But they 
were as large or larger than any other 
October in the past five years and 5 
per cent above the five-year October 
average. 

Compared to last year the decrease 
in the shipments during the four months 
was mostly in the total to the states 
east of the Mississippi River. The 
total shipments to the states west of 
the river were only 5 per cent smaller, 
with a large increase into Nebraska and 
some increase into South Dakota and 
Minnesota, but with Iowa, Missouri and 
Kansas all having decreases. 

As during the previous three months 
this year the shipments during October 
included an unusually large proportion 
of feeder calves and a small proportion 
of cows and heifers. 

Information available as to feeding 
prospects in the western states for the 
coming winter indicate that there will 
be some decrease in cattle feeding in 
this area as a whole. Decreased feed- 
ing is probable in Colorado, due to a 
decrease in northern Colorado with a 
little change in the rest of the state. 
Decreases are also indicated in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and 
Washington, with some increase in 
California and not much change in 
Idaho. 

——— ge 
PACKINGHOUSE EMPLOYMENT. 
The five-day week is being experi- 

mented with by the Cudahy Packing 
Co. plant at Omaha, Nebr. This 
schedule prevails in all departments 
except mechanical and the manufacture 
of certain by-products. In the packing 
plant proper no employes work on Sat- 
urday. The guarantee of a 40-hour 
week with bonus for more than 52 
hours continues in effect. 

“We want to see how it works,” said 
Superintendent C. A. Stewart. “When 
the heavy run of hogs starts probably 
more men will have to be employed, and 
it may be necessary to go back to six 
days work each week.” 

The Plankinton Packing Co. plant at 
Milwaukee is. operating with 1,100 em- 
ployes on full time, President H. S. 
Culver said recently. Sixty additional 
men were added during the past month. 
The personnel of this company never 
falls below 1,000, and it is believed that 
the additional employes can be carried 
through the heavier packing season. 

a 

NEW CELLOPHANE PLANT. 

Increasing use of cellophane in many 
industries has made necessary the erec- 
tion of an additional plant for its manu- 
facture. This has en located just 
outside the city limits of Richmond, 
Va., and commenced operations No- 
vember 1 with 200 workers on the 
payroll. This is the fourth of a series 
of cellophane manufacturing plants. 
Two are located at Old Hickory, Tenn., 
and another at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Chicago, IIll., Nov. 18, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed yearlings are unevenly steady 
to 50c lower, mostly weak to 25c off on 
good to choice light yearlings and 25@ 
v0c lower on long yearlings; heavy 
steers, unevenly 75c@$1.25 lower, large- 
ly $1.00 down on everything scaling 
over 1,200 lbs.; all she stock, 50c@ 
$1.00 lower, most fat cows and butcher 
heifers ruling fully $1.00 under last 
week; bulls, 25@40c lower, and aside 
from few selects, vealers are 50c lower. 
Extreme top fed yearlings, $13.75; bulk 
better grades, $13.00 upward, but lib- 
eral supply well finished long yearlings 
sold at $12.75@13.25. The downturn 
was a direct result of sharply increased 
receipts of weighty steers following 
last week’s wildfire advance, which in 
turn was caused by smallest receipts 
of season, the upturn on foot coming 
in face of a sluggish beef market. Most 
weighty steers, $9.00@11.00; best, 
$12.50, but not many above $11.25; 
shortfeds or’ rough long fed weighty 
steers, $9.00 down to $8.00. There were 
about 5,500 head in western grass run. 
Heavy feeders predominating at $7.50 
@8.25; light yearlings, $7.50@8.50; 
choice kinds, up to $9.00. Grass fat 
cows sank to $4.00@5.00, with choice 
grain fed kosher cows around $6.50 and 
most cutter cows $2.75@3.75. Heavy 
sausage bulls sank to $5.50 for the 


best, with bulk at $4.75 down to $3.75. 
Choice vealers closed at $10.00@11.00, 
but 90 per cent of crop sold at $9.50 
down to $8.50. 

HOGS—Liberal marketing and un- 
favorable weather for pork consumption 
were factors in a sharp price break. 
Compared with one week ago: Market 
mostly 60@75c lower; pigs off least; 
packing sows showing 75@85c decline. 
Week’s top, $9.25 paid Monday. Prices 
lowered to the $8.00 column late Tues- 
day. Extreme top today, $8.75; late 
sales all weights, largely $8.40@8.50; 
numerous sales early, $8.55@8.65; best 
strongweight butchers, $8.70; pigs and 
light lights, $8.50@8.75 early; plainer 
kinds, down to $8.25 late; packing 
sows, $7.00@8.00. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, mostly 75c@$1.00 lower, 
closing very dull; yearlings shared 
lamb downturn; fat ewes about steady. 
Closing bulks: Good and choice native 
and fed western lambs, $7.50@7.75, in 
line with season’s low point; top earlier 
in week $8.75; range lambs, $7.00@ 
7.75; native bucks, $6.50@6.75; throw- 
outs, $5.00@5.50; fat native ewes, $3.00 


@3.75. 
—- feo —-- 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Nov. 13, 1930. 
CATTLE—Early in the week, the 
market on fed steers and yearlings and 
killing she stock showed strength, but 
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later this was more than lost, current 
prices showing a decline for the week 
of 25@50c, with medium to good 
weighty steers and medium weights, in 
extremes, 75c lower. Bulls and vealers 
held fully steady, and cutter grades of 
cows barely steady. The week’s top 
price of $13.50 was paid for choice 
1,006-lb. angus long yearlings. Here- 
ford long yearlings, 1,077 lbs., earned 
$13.25, and 1,139-lb. weights, $12.75. 
Choice 1,299-lb. weights earned $12.50, 
and around 1,300-lb. averages, $12.25. 

HOGS—tThere has been a dull weak 
undertone to the hog market through- 
out the period, and sharp decline was 
enforced. Shipping demand has lacked 
breadth, and this has been a bearish 
factor. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday showed values 50@60c lower. 
Thursday’s top was $8.30, with bulk of 
the 180- to 250-lb. weights, $8.15@ 
8.30; 140 to 180 lbs., $7.50@8.15; sows, 
$7.25@7.75; stags, $7.00@7.50. 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs 
has fluctuated to some extent, and the 
trend to values worked lower. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Slaughter 
lambs show a 50c break, while sheep 
held steady. On Thursday, bulk 
slaughter wooled lambs ranged $7.00@ 
7.20; fed clipped lambs, $7.00; good 
and choice ewes, $3.25@3.75. 


——--——— 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—A decidedly weaker feel- 
ing has predominated the beef steer 
trade this week, and sharp declines 
have been registered. Most classes are 

















AOL mdr 


You can buy hogs for immediate delivery 
on “Spot” Call starting November 17 at 
8:00 A. M. and continuing daily until 
10:00 A. M. Carlot units and half units 

may be bought. 


All sales are subject to official inspection 
and must grade “Standard” or “Fancy.” 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards 


PUTO 














BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Meference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 

















E. K. Corrigan 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 


FE. K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 


CORRIGAN 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 


Cattle Department 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. Reynolds 























J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 





Omaha, Nebr. 











OAPN=IN ZSMADWDSS 





Chicago 









Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 





Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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selling at 50c@$1.00 lower rates, with 
choice yearlings showing the minimum 
loss, while inbetween grades shared the 
full decline. Choice 1,048-lb. yearlings 
reached $13.75 for the extreme top, but 
only scattered sales were noted above 
$11.25, while the bulk of the fed ar- 
rivals went from $7.50@9.50. Most of 
the straight grassers cleared from 
$5.50@7.25. She stock closed at 25@ 
50c lower levels; bulls are mostly 25c 
off. Vealers held about steady, with 
the late top at $9.50. 

HOGS—Although local supplies were 
moderate, there has been sufficient in- 
creases at other markets to influence a 
lower trend in values, and final prices 
are unevenly 45@60c lower than a week 
ago on offerings scaling from 160 Ibs. 
Lighter weights met a broad outlet on 
late days, and are only 15@25c below 
last Thursday. The late top rested at 
$8.55 on best 200 to 240 Ibs., while 
the bulk of all weights cashed from 
$8.25@8.50. Packing grades are 50c 
lower at $7.00@8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were ten- 
dered a severe setback on late days, 
and closing prices are 50@75c lower 
for the week. Values ruled higher on 
Monday, and best range lambs scored 
$8.25, but on the close a similar kind 
had to go at $7.35, with the bulk at 
$7.00@7.25. The early advance on ma- 
ture classes was more than erased, 
with best ewes selling from $4.00 down 


at the finish. 
a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 18, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Choice yearling steers, 25c lower; 
all other steers, 50c@$1.00 lower; 
choice mixed yearlings and heifers, 25c 
lower; all others, 50@75c lower; cows, 
50c lower; cutters and low cutters, 25@ 
50c lower; medium bulls, steady to 25c 
lower; vealers, 50c higher. Bulk of na- 
tive steers scored $7.85@12.25, with top 
yearlings registering $13.10. Bulk of 
fat mixed yearlings and heifers cleared 
at $9.25@11.00; top, $12.00; most 
medium kinds, $6.00@9.00. Most cows 
brought $4.25@5.25; top, $6.50; low 
cutters, largely $2.50@3.00; top sausage 
bulls closed at $5.00; good and choice 
vealers, $12.25. 

HOGS—Swine prices declined 40c to 
mostly 50c during the week, while light 
lights and pigs ruled steady to 15c 
lower. Top price was $8.90 for 160- 
lb. weights; bulk, 120 to 250 lbs., $8.65 
@8.75; sows, $7.50@7.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs suffered losses 
of 25@50c, throwouts and sheep hold- 
ing steady. Choice lambs topped early 
Thursday at $8.00 to city butchers, with 
bulk late $7.00@7.25. Common throw- 
outs earned $4.50@5.50; fat ewes, $2.50 
@3.50. 


i 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings ruled 25@50c lower than last 
Thursday, with short fed kinds off most. 
Choice yearlings topped at $13.25, bet- 
ter grade steers and yearlings cashed 
freely at $10.50@12.25. Heavy beeves 
sold up to $12.00 and most short feds 
turned at $9.25 down. Fat she stock 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Nov. 13, 1930: 
ST. PAUL. 


Hogs (Soft or oily h ad t- 
ing ded): 


pigs excl 

Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 8.35@ 8.60 $ 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... Sag 8.50 

(180-200 Ibs.) thin Kinoe'e's 8.35@ 8.50 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 8.40@ 8.55 

( 250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 8.40@ 8.60 
Hvy. wt. (250- Ibs.) gd-ch 8.45@ 8.60 

(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 8.25@ 8.55 


Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. . 

Sltr. pigs (100-180 Ibs.) gd-ch... 8.25@ 8.60 

Av. cost & wt. Thurs, (pigs excl.) 8.69-221 lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 









CHICAGO, E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 





8.75@ 8.90 $ 7.75@ 8.15 $ 8.25@ 8.50 § 

8.65@ 8.90 7.90@ 8.25 8.35@ 8.50 

8.65@ 8.85 8.15@ 8.30 8.40@ 8.55 

8.65@ 8.85 8.20@ 8.30 8.40@ 8.55 

8.65@ 8.80 8.20@ 8.30 8.35@ 8.55 

8.65@ 8.80 8.20@ 8.30 8.35@ 8.55 

8.65@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 

7.40@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.10 

{0 2 eo ee 7.75@ 8.50 25 
8.79-206 Ibs. 8.29-237 Ibs. 8.47-219 Ibs. 8.19-218 Ibs. 





AS ae ae ee 13.00@13.50 12.75@13.25  12.00@13.00 12.25@13.25 12.25@13.00 
ee eceees 10.50@13.00 10.75@12.75 10.25@12.00 9.75@12.25 11.00@12.25 
5 6.25@10.75 8.00@10.25  6.25@ 9.75 8.50@11.00 
5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 8.50 

STEPRS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
REN isehdeinens's:s se nacsouck 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.25 11.75@13.00 10.75@13.25 12.00@13.00 
Good .... -- 10.00@13.00 10.25@12.50 9.75@12.00 8.50@12.25 9.75@12.00 
Medium . 8.00@10.25 6.25@10.25  7.75@10.25 6.00@ 9.75 8.25@10.00 
Common ... 6.00@ 8.50 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 8.25 

STEERS (1,100- 

oice 11,50@13.25 11.00@12.50 10.75@12.50 9.75@11.75 11.00@12.50 
9.25@12.00 = 8.50@11.00 8.75@11.50 8.25@10.75 8.75@11.00 
- 1.75@ 9.25 6.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 9.00 





10.50@12.25 
1 


10.25@11.25 


10.25@11.75 9.50@10.75 10.50@12.25 
5 9.75 8.50@10.75 


SASECC4 00 bO6O00 006.66800 0% 8.50@11.00 8.00@10.25 8.50@10.75 8.00@ 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
RRS aie ig pare 12.00@13.00 11.75@12.75 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.25 11.00@12.00 
Usshaebinndek hye ss ees des 9.00@12.25 9.00@11.75 9.00@11.00 8.75@11.25 9.00@11.00 
MEIN “cio gSawdcieweicncéecsece,: Sa 6.00@ 9.00 5.75@ 9.00 5.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 
MY 8G cides eicica 0k oewentcs 4.75@ 5.75 4.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.00 
COWS: 
EEE” sien cuisloa ets be Coalek bak 6.25@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.50 
COLOK OSC eooCCCrCECeerere 5.00@ 6,25 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
MN eo dich sa hareowie dieses 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 5.25 
Low cutter and cutter......... 2.75@ 3.75 2.25@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.75 2.75@ 4.00 
5.00@ 6.25 5@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 


- 8,00@11.00 1 
6.50@ 8.00 
5.00@ 6.50 





5.50@ 7.50 
3.50@ 5.50 


seer reser ereseeeesenees 


5.25; 
3.50@ 5.60 3.25@ 5 


D 8.00 6.00@ 8 
50 


6.50 4.754 
3.25 3.25@ 4.75 


5.7 
5@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 


12.25 8.50@11.00 7.50@ 9.50 8.00@10.50 
10.75 = 6.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
8.25 4.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 7.00 

5.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 


50 . 
4.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 


Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch 7.09@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.75 6.85@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 

_ JR YT eae 5.50@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.85 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 

(All weights)—Common ....... 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch ee 4.50@ 6.75 4.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 6.25 5 7 ® 

teseeees 50@ 6.7! .00@ 2t 2 5. 4 5 6.50 

Ewes: (90-120 lbs.)—med-ch..... 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 2500 $78 3 og 35 250G $ 75 

(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 2.25@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.25 250@ 3:75 2I@ 4.00 225@ 3:50 

(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.50@ 3.00 Loo@ 250 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1930. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
PD Gu iboss cebencess 250 815,000 3,000 
eee 700 900 cree 
DE cows bis ir oneas¥e0 600 2,500 inns 
ee Ee ae 150 2,500 200 
ae 100 2,500 2,000 
i Ey iboebopeunyee 1,000 1,500 700 
3S eee 2,000 1,000 6,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 400 sic 
eee 400 1,000 1,000 
DER sessececcradss wesee 100 5 oe 
SSE ree 500 300 =—:117, 000 
CO Srey 100 200 vane 
oe cicnes spas wai 2 1,400 200 
Indianapolis ............ 100 3,000 400 
Pittsburgh 1,000 300 
Cincinnati 300 12 200 
ee er 400 
Cleveland 200 200 200 
DEEMED: Davascstsccstce sects 100 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
EE cc ciees ob caeken me 23,000 53,000 23,000 
Ee ea 24,000 10,000 3,500 
Omaha 13,000 14,000 10,000 
St. Louis . 5,500 14,500 1,500 
St. Joseph .. 500 500 5,500 
CE vccccsuneasnes 7,000 8,000 10,500 
Be Eb Seow orceeenecns ,000 20,000 27,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 800 100 
PE ER aa cincicaheses 2,500 600 1,200 
TN Sr 500 1,500 300 
rrr 15,800 2,200 8,900 
ej ver tchagawwes 200 300 100 
a. 3,000 2,000 300 
Indianapolis ............ 4,000 9,000 500 
oo ere ,000 4,500 4,500 
SER cece ccccncses 2,300 4,200 700 
nos cobs atans weeny ,800 8,900 13,200 
ae 1,300 3,600 6,300 
DEED no sos sacsocvnes 300 200 100 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
PRES! Dciuk apse ceake eat 7,000 36,000 11,000 
A ‘cissctsweese 8,500 6,000 5,000 
DL sinpedbssocsenexee 6,500 4,200 
a eee 16,000 1,800 
St. Joseph 4,500 5,000 
Sioux City 5,500 4,000 
ee 8,500 9,000 
Oklahoma City 1,000 100 
Fort Worth 300 200 
Milwaukee 4,000 800 
EE “Soba voessnebeooens 1,5 8,400 
| Pere 400 200 
PL scvecan a9 senedbe 1,500 2,000 400 
Indianapolis ............ ” 9,000 1,000 
i. eer 100 1,500 1,800 
Cimetimmath ... ccc cccvcee 900 3,100 500 
OS rr 100 8 600 
0 are 200 1,700 3,700 
Pee 100 300 100 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
cou sscneanaheaow 10,000 28,000 21,000 
SE GT wot acnssense 8,000 8,000 6,000 
SR « savna5s ves envenr 5,000 9,000 8,000 
OT ae 3,500 11,500 2,500 
Bt. Demege 2... ccccccccee 2,500 5,000 5,500 
St SP wsvsusensneees 3,500 5,500 10,000 
i era 1,500 J 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,200 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
DOOROE cc nsacccccccceces 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
aaa 
Chewehame 2... rccccncccce 





Nashville 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1930. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ND Da. cusses eee ab 5,500 41,000 11,000 
amen Cay... scence 2, 6,000 2,500 
EE a S55 665440 n ws ote 2,500 6,5 7,000 
ee ree 1,800 10,000 1,500 
areas 600 3,500 4,000 
 § oS ea ,400 5, ,500 
ee 2,2 11,000 8,500 
Oklahoma City 800 800 200 
Fort Worth 1,800 600 800 
Milwaukee .. 500 3,000 500 
Denver 2,300 1,300 11,800 
Louisville 200 400 200 
Sa 600 1,500 100 
Indianapolis 600 7,500 1,000 
PIGGDETER ...ccccccccees coves 2,500 1,500 
Cincinnati 300 2,500 500 
Sere 2 2,100 1,400 
Cleveland ......0.s.+ees- 300 2,900 3,400 
Nashville ......ccscseeee- 200 300 100 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ID: oes awevsensecees 1,500 27,000 10,000 
Kansas City ......--++0. 700 5,000 1,000 
CONRAD on cnc ccccccwesvics 1,000 6,000 2,500 
IIR 6656.2 vsgnhiss sae 700 8,500 1,000 
St. Joseph .........-.+4- 500 4,000 500 
en oe 1,200 5, 5,000 
i) eee eee 2,800 16,000 5,000 
Oklahoma City ........-- 700 800 200 
Fort Worth 1,000 1,000 200 
Milwaukee .. 300 2,000 200 
Denver 550 400 2,700 
Wichita ......... 800 1,800 300 
Indianapolis 500 8,000 1,200 
Pittsburgh cove 1,600 1,000 
Cincinnati 350 4,800 500 
GASPS ree ee 275 3,400 3,600 
Cleveland .......-c.seee% 550 1,300 1,000 

—_—&—_— 


OCT. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered 


under federal 


inspection at various centers in October, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. 

Baltimore 8,569 906 
Buffalo 9,044 2,134 
Chicago 163,940 41,712 
Cincinnati 16,482 6,857 
Cleveland 7,028 5,829 
Denver 8,418 1,677 
Detroit 6,802 6,068 
Fort Worth 27,666 35,038 
Indianapolis 17,555 3,081 
Kansas City 96,069 25,083 
Milwaukee 17,190 45,025 
National 

Stock Yds. 38,062 14,251 
New York 34,812 56,023 
Omaha 78,479 6,940 
Philadelphia 6,72 7,908 
St. Louis 17,152 8,479 
Sioux City 33,314 2,586 
South St. 

Joseph 27,775 7,754 
South St. 

Paul 59,206 61,500 
Wichita 8,081 2,371 


All other 
stations 153,564 96,791 1 


Total: 
Oct.,’30 835,972 
Oct.,’29 838,939 
10 mo. ended 
Oct. ,°30.6,873,769 3,873,719 35 
10 mo. ended 
Oct.,’29.6,934,594 3,784,287 38 


488,018 3 
398,354 3 


Hogs. Sheep. 
71,377 4,220 
86,383 8,196 

509,190 310,720 
86,948 17,657 
58,683 16,504 
17,219 34,457 
68,157 16,099 
17,017 15,434 
78,689 6,352 

155,535 145,676 

145,579 10,131 
81,982 
85,025 

107,690 
79,967 
132,023 


61,208 


79,643 


75,039 80,134 


266,015 
40,198 


139.395 
3,834 


286,197 


267,766 
.491,690 
857,147 
,595,374 138,964,672 


,868,115 11,778,228 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Nov. 14, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

Nov. 14. Noy. 14. 
oC) | Ey 280,500 17,308,500 
Ea 1,320 74,570 
Contracts sold ......  sesses 1,050 
Eiogs Gellvered ......  sseee. 13,241 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,072,430 


Av. wt. hogs delivered Sawa 232 

Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended November 14, 1930, were as 
follows: 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER §8, 1930. 
Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
PS? ‘as waw ead ene dane BONE wescses® aun ks 
BERKS Adoewsssv lb euslevrees J errr 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930. 
re ee pre i 7 SP ee 
ile oss eucavnan wees Sree Ole enc ves, . Sasuee 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1930. 

SS in ont aie we eerie Ca Biwina “ARGO 4 eee aee 
MEE.  séssmesO ene se aE. Shien ton Su kven” waa-ones 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1930. 
es... Kapa e ser awks Celaaene Die évasts Sesabe 
DAMS csendanacicpeese RU. siete savees: Saswne 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1930. 

OG) wcch uae satay spams Mn ineuss, sean 
MMS, <4 GG aS aet S46 Fah $ 8.60 Ce 28 OD ..0sh5 

EE asceceuouwvanen Bae svuaes 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—-16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
a 
OCTOBER HOG RUN. 


Hog receipts at the 11 principal 
markets during October totaled 2,119,- 
000, the heaviest run since June. A 
year ago the receipts at these markets 
totaled 2,331,000, two years ago 2,284,- 
000, and three years ago 1,862,000. 

For the first 10 months of 19380 the 
receipts at the same markets totaled 
21,755,000, compared with 23,295,000 
last year, 24,547,000 in 1928 and 
21,974,000 in 1927. With one exception, 
the receipts for the period are the 
smallest since 1917. 

The average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago was 231 lbs., the lightest since 
February; at Omaha the _ average 
weight was 258 lbs., with quality good 
at all points. 


nor more 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 














HOGS 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 








A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
Telephone Bridge 6775 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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November 15, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, November 8, 





1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Arinour and Co 4,136 16,442 
Se i ia 1,316 19,850 
OOM i aa 2,105 6,687 
OE Seer 5,967 9,074 
Anglo-Amer. Proy.. Co... 1,137 Fees 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 1,897 ans 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,561 hogs; pene 


Packing Co., 1,408 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
675 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,300 





hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,241 hogs; others, 
2.466 hogs. 
Total: Cattle, 20,309; calves, 4,066; hogs, 











76,204; sheep, 52,053. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 2 4,879 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 5,490 
Fowler Straub Co... wees 
ee Rae 3,606 
ie 3 einer : 
Wilson & Co. ( 
Others ...... 1,028 
TOCA) s6cse2ss 24,296 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 3,374 6,970 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 2,969 6,914 
SR A ee ee 943 tees 
ee Serres reer 2,916 
erttt Ge A, ws se cei 2,044 9,410 
Masle Fem. OO. o.. sce 11 re 
Geo. Hoffman & Co..... 58 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ..... oo 56 
B, Mite Pee: 00.) 00csiv 3 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 24 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ...... 297 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ...... é = 
J. Roth & Sons ........ 4 
Became Pee, O8....<.00% 141 
Wilson Pkg. Co ‘ toes 
Eee eee re 6 13.360 
| ee ear 12,180 42,511 26,210 
sT. LOUIS. 
( meee. Calves. Hogs. 


Sheep. 





Armour and Co is 560 =. 2,672 
mers & Oe. ..cccas D 1,000 3,484 
Morris & Co 535 397 


East Side Pkg. 

















American Pkg 62 
Heil Pkg. Co. ..... ‘aak are 
mrey Pkg. Co...... 216 85 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... .... sala 
OT rire rere 4,520 808 
i) ee ...12,248 3,050 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Switt & Oo. .2..s+0 Dene 542 11,971 
Armour and Co. .... 1,626 204 5,109 
Morris & Co .-- 1,853 218 7,645 1,499 
Others .... iin ka, 1,070 6,006 3,388 
Total .. ‘ 10,141 2,029 31,544 21,967 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. naw. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,001 194 6,837 
Armour and Co..... 2,773 183 7,417 3 
EEE ME UO. cceccus Le 185 3,763 5, $00 
Smith Bros. ba'¢45o Moaee nee 90 
SED © 65:00 :65.5:08 0050 2,142 165 5,348 “976 
BOE oc tesenscccee ee 727 23,455 18,112 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co o3a0s, Ae 441 1,938 250 
Wilson & Co isa ee 351 1,949 314 
Oebere ..... <<t<) aoe 45 681 eae 
| awa Gee 837 4,568 564 


Not including 46 cattle and 486 hogs bought 
direct. 








WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. toes. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 903 5 1,256 
Jacob Dold Co....... 595 15 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 18 was 
Dunn-Ostertag vere 68 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 20 ae oes 
Fred W. Dold ...... 92 wand 382 . 
a ; 1,696 477 5.964 1,271 
Not including 3.300 hogs bought direct 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3 Pere 774 120 «1,397 82,518 
Armour and Co. .... 706 85 1,592 2,613 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 2 76 =1,499 26 
ME oa 5 yk S eo ‘ 114 is. 686 2,830 
” Sivwau bednn's 2,901 6,174 T.O8T 
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ST. PAUL 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co, .... 2,841 3,957 seca 8,363 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 551 967 





Swift & Co. ....... 4,454 5,977 16,860 
United Pkg. Co....) 1,441 99 47 
EE ab sas caecuuns 1,271 24 8,811 

WebeE Sic: SesacKs 10,558 11,024 61,394 34,081 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,211 6,306 17,441 
ware & Oe., Oil... 2.0. ree BL 
Swift & Co., Balti.. .... aaraye 666 
Swift & Co., Harri- 

















ae: ae Se . 724 
Tae. Go, N.Y... KA <* 
The Layton Co. Siar 767 aes 
R. Gumz & Co. 12 117 2 
Armour and Co., Mil. 7 3,086 Beda 
Swift & Co., Cleve. .... 345 
ME ae se: dncawieg 412 “248 1,265 

TOM, ccna a osks Se 3, 499 9 652 21,667 5,209 


INDIANAPOLIS. 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

NINN 5 opts: ow atk a 1,148 1,418 14,331 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,006 481 11,477 
Armour and Co, .... 253 25 2,102 57 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 745 20 611 42 
Hilgemeier Bros, 5 ehhee 1,200 
Brown Bros. ....... 122 20 136 
Riverview Pkg, Co.. 15 iiet 119 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 31 Segoe 268 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 131 8 sates 
mG. Prev, Co.....<«s 46 2 21 
Art WOROMtS 2.0%. re 37 noni 838 
Maas Hartman Co. 33 13 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 21 ‘ome Sia 
ee 653 35 35 2638 

oo Pe eee 4,204 2,159 ‘31, O89 6,472 

CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... . owes 509 
J. Hilberg & Son.. 79 19 ee 67 
Gus. Juengling .... 171 122 de 66 
E, Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,636 304 7,448 2,070 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 159 118 2,072 ered 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 3 ames 256 ae 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons 145 65 me “ss 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. if eaae RA 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 178 163 195 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 12 id 
John F. Stegner.... 214 86 
J. Vogel & Son...... 10 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... aise 
MM Ab desea ccc es ohne sot , ee 
POR Wie oe kai cee tiate 851 334 2,329 1.084 

Se 3, 465 1,400 19,929 3,827 


Not including 1,092 cattle, 6.611 hogs and 1,201 
sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended November 8, 1930, with compari- 














sons: 
CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

ended Trev, week, 

Nov. 8, week, 1929, 
Chicago . ae seal 26,699 27,266 
Kansas City Cicanihees eae 26,025 20,633 
Omaha (incl. calves)... . 17,55 16,678 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
NE NN as dv a.e a band 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
WEE Ss N09 ein orks ieciars 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


| ee nay ee 
eer ree ee 
Kansas City 
SO, ee ere 47,955 
St. Louis aD 660 
St. Jos: ph 26.677 41.822 
Sioux City 5% 25.799 28.497 
Oklahoma City ......... $ 4.441 3,548 
to, Sr rrr rr 6.561 
DE itiedeic ck ek hae chars 4.526 
a . eer Perr T6598 
eee 17.841 
eer eee RB. ROR 
Pee er 15,174 

MN ( Sas isan dana 21,308 





Chicago 


Kansas City 26, 300 

Omaha 22,188 

St. Louis 9.908 

St. Joseph 17,32 

Sioux City ..... 16,605 
Oklahoma City 579 

ti. 1,203 
Ee 12,478 if 
kh Oe 62,044 39,893 
Milwaukee 2,881 2.567 
Indianapolis 4 9, 
co rere 





| ae: co) Me 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. a 
14, 218 2,073 

yy 1,834 
2 ORT 


Sheep. 


Mon., Nov. 
Tues., Nov. 
Wed., Nov. 
Thurs., Nov. 
Fri., Nov. 
Sat., Nov. 


os 


te 










GC. 





1,422 





200 15,000 4,000 





“300 
Total this week. .40,727 8,335 176, 675 
Previous week ..61,888 10,982 183,507 
SOGr BPG s4e.. 605 54,689 9,693 156,130 
Two years ago ..49,135 11,479 137,489 





1s 
49.051 
Total receipts for month and year to Noy. 8, 


with comparisons: 











November.— - Year. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 

COR nc 500% 41,146 56, 538 1,906,394 2,041,462 
Calves ...... 8.046 10,456 490, 267 ; 
Ea ae 188,900 184,960 6,417,854 
Sheep ...... 83,041 75,910 3,714,801 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep 
Mon., Nov. ra 3,708 105 5,211 
Tues., Nov. 2 9S 5,024 
Wed., Nov. 245 5,178 
Thurs., Noy. 141 », G99 
Fri., Nov. 7 os Coie 3 1,402 
Bat., NOt. S. vciac 100 ‘eon 1,000 1,000 


Total this week. . 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago.. 13'831 700 : 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE 
Cattle. pon 
Week ended Noy. 8..$ 
ew week eee 


14,091 


. > 480 





STOCK. 
Sheen Lambs. 








Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.25 ‘$10.5 25 $ 6.05 $13.65 


SUPPLIES. FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. vinge. Sheep. 
*Week ended Noy. 8...... 26,000 56, 400 
PROVIOUN WOOK «6c ccccnisvs 
BOE sanadinyweces¥sewes 








104, 645 5 «=. 56, 704 


*Saturday, Nov, 8, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 

teceipts, average weights and tops and average 

prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——-Prices 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg 

,700 226 $9.75 §$ 9.10 
3,507 230 9.45 
3,130 236 9.60 
489 239 { 





*Week ended Noy. 8.. 
Previous week 
9 







1927 





SUMB ccc oes can ctecckieelee GEO 5 «12.55 
TT ea Sie acy 150.349 243 12.00 11.10 
Ay. 1925-1920 ..... 152,900 237 $11.00 $10.25 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
spection for week ended November 7, 1930, with 
comparisons: 
Week ended Nov. 
Previous week 
Year ago 










CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
November 13, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 


Novy. 13. week 








Packers’ purchases - 81,011 
Direct to packers..... oe 11 61,8: 
Shippers’ purchases 31 
OD 6S enadess sv asesesewes 213,083 174,420 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 45.) 





ge 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN OCT. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during October, 
1930, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs She rep. 
CO ee 18,506 19,745 3 
Shipments ........ 6,474 14,5 





Iocal slaughter. ...11,727 
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REGULARS vs. COOPERATIVES. 


Hearings on the allegations of the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
47 old-line livestock commission com- 
panies and order buyers on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards had _ conspired 
against two cooperative firms and 
others, begun November 6 at East St. 
Louis, Ill., have continued throughout 
the week. 

The government, in effect, charged 
respondents with a conspiracy to boy- 
cott and ruin the business of the Na- 
tional Order Buying Company and the 
St. Louis Live Stock Producers Com- 
mission Company. 

The respondents took up the chal- 
lenge and charged that the conspiracy 
was really between the cooperative or- 
ganizations, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Farm Board. 

At the opening of the case motions 
were made by counsel for the defen- 
dants to strike out, amend and dismiss 
the complaint. Subpoenas were asked 
for Alexander Legge and Den- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde and 
Assistant Secretary Dunlap, also Dr. 
John R. Mohler and Dr. A. W. Miller 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
are directly charged with the admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

F. G. Ketner, manager and secretary 
of the National Order Buying Co., and 
a leader in many cooperative lines, was 
called as the first government witness. 
Mr. Ketner spent six days on the stand. 

It is anticipated that the hearing will 
continue for some time and that a large 
number of witnesses will be called. 

fe - 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended November 8, 1930, with com 
parisons: 























CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
. Nov. 8. week. 1929. 
LEE ee 20,308 26,699 27,266 
OS ere 23,5138 26,198 26,974 
DE | <SeGpenesenae eyes an 4 14,112 19,759 
St. Louis 2 14,114 =12,210 
St. Joseph .. 7,893 9,703 
Sioux City .. 7,917 7,128 
EE chi b's as wa en 604s ais 8,028 2,666 
Fort Worth & 5,187 8,616 
Philadelphia 1,591 1,646 1,588 
Indianapolis 1,319 1,415 1,503 
New York & Jersey City. 9,598 10,192 8,93 
Oklahoma City .......... 3.110 6,600 9,054 
DEES. sob cass esves 3,819 2,831 
rr errr 5,002 1,042 
eS ee 109,109 132,822 139,274 
HOGS 
DED cas eursucsesawene 159,432 153, = 437,965 
Kansas City b7,, 35 
a Ssh enkpesetessesey 
St. Louis .... 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
. tar 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City .......... 
DE Gbksevescsenh< 27 : 
Denver 6,440 9,282 1,330 
errr rr 424,042 427,621 704,767 
SHEEP. 
Py eer errr rere 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
RTs hanev esnusesacase 
Fort Worth . 
Philadelphia 

ED scsencevesed 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
enver 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended November 6, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 








Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Nov. 6. week. 1929. 
DED dn wSeedu esse cane $ 9.50 
DEL ss aweasenseesna 9.00 
Winnipeg 9.00 
Calgary ... 8.00 
Edmonton 7.50 
Prince Albert ian 
Moose Jaw 8.00 
Saskatoon .............. 7.50 

VEAL CALVES. 
Toronto $13.50 $13.50 $16.00 
Montreal -. 11.00 12.00 15.00 
0 yr -00 9.00 11.00 
ee 7.00 7.00 9.00 
OL - cesepesessens 8.50 8.50 10.00 
| ic are 7.00 8.00 
Oe rr 7.00 7.00 10.00 
EN Stasasksoncsa 8.00 8.00 9.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Lr reer $11.25 $12.25 $12.25 
Grrr 11.50 12.15 12.75 
ee 10.50 10.75 11.00 
ST “Sens so0 sess anes 10.75 11.00 10.25 
eee 10.15 10.50 10.20 
Preece BWP ..... .escces 10.00 9.75 10.65 
are 9.45 9.85 10.90 
EN. Svs cov cesyene 9.45 10.20 10.80 
GOOD LAMBS. 
OPE EET Eee re $ 8.50 $ 8.75 $12.00 
caves ccwaewtes 8.00 8.00 10.90 
SE 5 3.00% oo ek boes 7.00 7.00 9.50 
RS 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Sere 6§.00 7.00 9.00 
Peenee AMeTt 2... cccess 6.50 6.25 8.50 
Oe ee 6.50 6.50 9.00 
ER rere yi 6.50 8.50 
—__o—— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 


week ended Friday, Nov. 7, 1930: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev.- week, 
Nov. 7. week. 1929. 
RUIN oo ae So aie 159,482 153, = 144,589 
Kansas City, Kan....... 44,984 42 40, 905 
RUD eh actdsmesbase scars 30,098 
< ea 57,683 
ae 19,961 
ES EE Sasawessossscves 63,740 
ie. WON, BED. c008s eves 24,559 
| Pere 20,532 





New York and J. C...... 


*Includes St. 


33,291 


» 33,775 





Louis, Mo. 


November 15, 1930. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 











kets, week ended Nov. 8, 1930, were 
as follows: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Nov. 8..... 230,000 576,000 379,000 
Previous week ........ 636,000 540,000 

655,000 415,000 
583,000 328,000 
603,000 353,000 
615,000 326,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Nov. &........ccssccccsceces 492,000 
Previous week 561.000 
RES eg ee Se ae 574,000 
BEE SonGuscacs ons cabeines eee ode 509,000 
eR er Pray CL tier iee Tee, 519,000 
ET GS anaekesaadec sa ssanieseusataresae en 536,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Nov. 8... 167, 000 438,000 258,000 
PEOVOOMR WOOK 2000000558 251 477,000 365,000 
Mn Gea ki aeunsxesecn ys 491,000 252,000 

eee rere 398,000 196,000 
434,000 237,000 
457,000 211,000 


CHICAGO 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 


HIDE MOVEMENT. 


week ended November 8, 1930, were 
3,585,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3, 279, 000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2 995 000 Tbs.; : 
from January 1 to November 8 this 
year, 159,454,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 169,466,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 8, 1930, were 
3,158,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,860,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,242,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to November 
this year, 143,720,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 185,567,000 lbs. 


——o-—_—- 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 


U. S. ports, week ended November 8 
1930, were as follows: 


’ 


Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
An eS 17,456 563 1,768 
Nov. 1, 1930...... 30,511 400 10 
Oct. 25, 1930...... 20,578 23,847 27,939 
Oct. 18, 1930...... ES Sh Yaw whe 16,763 

To date, 1930....1, — 397 687,418 506,017 
Nov. 9, 1929...... 85,702 14,345 20,998 
Mov. 2, 1030...... 17,675 2,040 760 

To date, 1929... .1,776,771 406,070 541,671 


—_— &—_—- 
Watch the Wanted page for openings. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of August and September, 
1930, based on reports received from 4,040 manufacturers and dealers: 


September 30, 
930. 


Cattle, total hides.... 
Steers, hides ...... 
Cows, hides 
Bulls, hides 
Unclassified, 

Buffalo, hides ............ 

Calf, total skins. reer 
Green-salted, RS oto oe een 
Dry or dry-salted, skins............. 

Hip, total gains. ........005. sen 
Freen-salted, skins ee 
Dry or dry-salted, skins 

Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 






Fronts, whole fronts 
Butts, whole butts 
DE ote 546 ke 4450's 694. ark 
Splits, pickled, pieces............. Pe. 
eB ae are 
Cabretta, skins 
Sheep and lamb, 
Yoo! skin 
Shearlings, skins 


“total skins... 


Without wool—pickled skins. . Re a aI 


Without wool—dry skins................- 
Skivers, Gomense ..........2... 
PORES eee rere 
Kangaroo and wallaby. 
NN OM, WINS 56 1550 5 450s b06'ss oceses ces 
ee eae ee _ 
Pig and hog strips, pounds................+5+- 
Seal skins 


*Represents deliveries by packers, 














butchers, dealers, 


Stock on hand or in transit. 
August 31, 
1930. 


*Deliveries 
Tanned during during 
Sept., 19380. Sept., 1930. 
1,158,420 1,572,172 





2.702 2,607 
2) 244,540 
"458,067 
495,457 
433,863 


ie 





67,738 61,594 
120,061 
49,848 
285,985 
14,282 
22,968 
3,495,460 4,7 : 
.611,918 
196, 198 2.3 2, 
Sadehee i, 
7,509 
16,269 
73,194 
55,051 
° 37,240 
666,: 350 269,781 
98,860 04,704 31,344 


and importers. 








the 
un 
thi 
so] 
pa 
se 
sir 
nil 
er: 
th 
in 

in: 

id 


ding 
r 8, 


hila. 
1,768 
10 
27,939 
16,763 





05,017 
20,998 
760 


41,671 


ings. 


nber, 


eries 
ring 
. 1930. 





79,770 
66,167 
522 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The situation in 
the packer hide market remains about 
unchanged. The only trading so far 
this week was 3,000 light native cows 
sold by one packer at 944c, with other 
packers holding at 104e¢c. Trading for 
several weeks has been confined to a 
small sale by one packer without tan- 
ning account outlet, while other pack- 
ers have steadily refused to recognize 
the prices as establishing the market 
in a general way, and have been hold- 
ing hides at a full cent over buyers’ 
ideas. 

Continued poor conditions in the 
leather trade and the slowness of busi- 
ness in general have resulted in an ap- 
parent lack of interest in the raw stock 
market. Production of shoes this year 
up to the end of September is reported 
as showing a decline of 12.4 per cent, 
as compared with the same period last 
year. 

Some early bids on the basis of 11%c 
for native steers, 9c for light native 
cows and 9c for branded cows were 
later withdrawn. However, most pack- 
ers appear to be holding firmly at their 
ideas of value, at a cent over these 
figures, with probably some quiet book- 
ing to tanning account. 

Spready native steers around 1314c, 
nom. Heavy native steers last sold by 
one packer at 12c, with other packers 
asking 12%c and 111%c bid early. Ex- 
treme native steers 10%@11%c, nom. 

Butt branded steers quoted 12@ 
1246c, nom., Colorados 114%2@12c, nom. 
Heavy Texas steers 12@121%c, nom.; 
light Texas steers 11@11'%c, nom., and 
extreme light Texas steers 9c. 

Heavy native cows quoted 10@l1l1c. 
nom.; car November heavy cows sold 
at 10c. One packer sold 3,000 mostly 
November light native cows, this week 
at 9%c, with other packers asking 
10%c. Branded cows last sold at 9c 
by one packer; others ask 10c. 

Native bulls nominally around ‘7c, 
branded around 6c. 

South American market a slight 
shade higher on late sales of 4,000 
Smithfield steers at $33.00 gold, equal 
to 12 11/16c, cif. New York, as 
against $32.00, equal to 127/16c, paid 
late last week. 

The New York Hide Exchange prices 
advanced sharply late last week, but 
the gain was lost during the early part 
of this week, with a fairly active trade 
in contracts. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Market 
about unchanged. As previously re- 
ported, all but one of the local killers 
moved their November productions on 
basis of 9c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 8%c for branded; one 
small packer still holding. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS —Hide trim- 
mings quoted around $30.00 nom. per 
ton, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market very 
dull; collectors not interested in mov- 
ing hides at the prices obtainable at 
present. A few all-weights, 48 Ib. av., 
reported sold at 7c, selected. delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows dull, 64%2@7c, 


nom. Buff weights offered at 7c and 
extremes at 9c, with buyers’ ideas a 
half cent less. Bulls slow around 4% 
@5c, selected. All-weight branded 
about 5%4c, nom., less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Market continues 
somewhat in doubt. One packer re- 
ported a car of calf early at 20c, no 
details given; however, some are avail- 
able in another direction at 19c, al- 
though other packers. talk higher. 

Car of 8/10 lb. Chicago city calf 
sold at 15c, early, and 10/15 lb. re- 
ported sold at 17%c; straight 8/15 lb. 
weights 164%2@17c, nom. Mixed cities 
and countries 14@15c; straight coun- 
tries 11@11%c. 

KIPSKINS—In the absence of con- 
firmed trading, packer native kips 
quoted nominally around 17c for north- 
ern natives, 15c for over-weights and 
18c for branded. 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold at 
15c; more offered. Mixed cities and 
countries 12@12%c; straight countries 
10@10%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.10 for October take-off; hairless last 
sold at 40c for large, half-price for 
small skins. 

HORSEHIDES—Market dull. 
Straight city renderers quoted $3.50 
@4.00, top paid recently for a car 
choice hides: mixed city and country 
lots range $2.75@3.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Sales of dry pelts 
reported at 9c for 1%4-in. wool and up, 
short wools half-price. Although the 
season is well over, a few packer shear- 
lings for fur purposes still moving; 
good prices obtainable for suitable 
quality, beavers at $1.15, No. 1’s 70@ 
80c. and No. 2’s 35c. Pickled skins 
auoted generally $3.50@4.00 per doz. 
straight run of lamb at Chicaro by 
packers. and $3.87%4 reported bid in 
other directions. Small packer sum- 
mer lamb pelts last sold at 45c; talk- 
ing 55c for best November pelts. 
Country lamb pelts 20@30c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1. pigskin strips 
offered at 6c per lb. Frozen gelatine 
scraps quoted 3c for promot, and 3%c 
recently paid for future shipment, next 
year. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
packers having sold October hides 
earlier at 1214c for native steers, 12%¢c 
for butt brands and 12c for Colorados. 
Market awaiting trading in the West 
to establish prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading con- 
tinues very dull, with neither buyers 
nor sellers showing any great interest 
in the market. Extremes quoted nom- 
inally 84%4@9c, buff weights 7@7'%c. 

CALFSKINS—Although some quiet 
trading reported in a confidential way, 
calfskin market generally quiet. Last 
open trading was on 5-7’s at $1.50@ 
1.52%, 7-9’s at $2.00, and 9-12’s at 
$2.70, heavy kips at $4.20. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, November 8, 1980—Close: 
Nov. 8.40n; Dec. 9.75@10.15; Jan. 


10.05n; Feb. 10.30n; Mar. 10.60n; Apr. 
11.05n; May 11.40@11.53; June 11.65n; 
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July 11.90n; Aug. 12.15n; Sept. 12.40@ 
12.55; Oct. 12.55n Sales 21 lots. 

Monday, November 10, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.20 nom.; Dec. 9.55 bid; Jan. 
9.80n; Feb. 10.80@10.45; March 10.40n; 
April 10.75n; May 11.08 sale; June 
11.30n; July 11.55n; Aug. 11.80n; Sept. 
12.05@12.10; Oct. 12.25n. Sales 49 lots. 

Tuesday, November 11, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 7.85n; Dec. 9.20n; Jan. 9.50n; Feb. 
10.00b; Mar. 10.10n; Apr. 10.40n; May 
10.75@10.70 sales; June 11.00n; July 
11.25n; Aug. 11.50n; Sept. 11.70@11.75; 
Oct. 11.90n. Sales 61 lots. 

Wednesday, November 12, 1930— 
Close: Nov. 7.90 nom.; Dec. 9.25 sale; 
Jan. 9.50n; Feb. 10.00n; March 10.10n; 
April 10.40n; May 10.70 bid; June 
11.00n; July 11.25n; Aug. 11.50n; Sept. 
11.68@11.70; Oct. 11.90n. Sales 49 lots. 

Thursday, November 18, 1980—Close: 
Nov. 7.90n; Dec. 9.15@9.35; Jan. 9.50n; 
Feb. 9.90n; March 10.10n; April 10.40n; 
May 10.70@10.78; June 11.00n; July 
11.25n; Aug. 11.50n; Sept. 11.70@11.78; 
Oct. 11.90n. Sales 26 lots. 

Friday, November 14, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 9.20 sale; Jan. 9.55n; Feb. 9.95n; 
Mar. 10.15n; Apr. 10.45n; May 10.72b; 
June 11.00n; July 11.25n; Aug. 11.50n; 
Sept. 11.72b; Oct. 11.95n. Sales 29 lots. 


~-—-o——- 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 14, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES, 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 14. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. strs. @isyn @i13ign @lin 
Hvy. nat. 

etre. ......12 @12% 12 @12% @isb 
Hvy. Tex. 

strs. ......12 @12% 12 @12% @i4 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 

strs. ......12 @12% 12 @12% @i4 
Hvy. Col. 

eee 114%@12 114%@12n @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

OUTS. ..c00. 9 @10 9 @10 @12'n 
Brnd’d cows. 9 @10 9 @10 @12'4gn 
Hvy. nat. 

A 10 @l1 10 @li1 @13 
Lt. nat. cows 94%@10% 91%4@10% @13 
Nat. bulls .. @ 7n @ im @10n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n @ 6n @ 9n 
Calfskins ...19 @20n 19% @20n @21ax 
Kips, nat.... @1in 17 @18n @18 
Kips, ov-wt.. @1in 14 @15n @i6 
Kips, brnd’d. @18n 12 @l13n @14% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10 @1.10 @1.20 
Slunks, hris..35 @40 35 @40 225 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @9 @9 @13n 
Branded .... @ 8% @ 8% @12'%n 
Nat. bulls .. @ %7n @ 7n @10n 
Brnd’d bulls. ‘@ 6n @ 6n @ 9n 
Calfskins ...164%@1in 17 @I17% @18% 
EE hue eae @15 @15% @a16b6% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.05 @1.05 @1.10n 
Slunks, hris.. @30 30 @20n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 644@ 7 6%4@ 7 @10n 
Hvy. cows .. 64@ 7 64%4@ 7 @10n 
on ae 7@™ 7 @7%& 11 @11% 
Extremes ... 8%@ 9 8%@ 9 124%4@138n 
J. Serer 4%@ in @ 'n 7 @7% 
Calfskins ...11 @11% @12n @14n 
MSG es cincc 10 @10% @lin 18 @l4n 
Light calf ..75 @90 75 @90 1.00@1.10 
Deacons .....75 @90 75 @90 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 50 =@60n 
5 


Slunks, hris. 5 @10n h @10n 
Horsehides ..2.75@4.00 2.75@4.00 3.75@5.00 
Hogskins ... @50 @50 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..60 @65 60 @65 
Sml. pkr. 


55 @60 


1.20@1.35 


lambs .....45 @50 45 @i0 1.10@1.25 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 @s0 35 @s&0 @1.15 
Dry pelts .. @9g9 @10 18 @19 
~-- fo 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Gre JAMES COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 


market reports. Australian, New 


American 





We trade in Domestic, Cc di 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 





Zealand and NSouth 
products on 


brokerage basis 

















FORTY-SECOND 





EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


:: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR 


COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526 . 

















SAUSAGE BAGS 


Parchment Paper Lined 
The neatest and most sanitary method of putting up Sausage Meat. 
Samples and prices on application 


ABERCROMBIE BAG CO. 
20 Hayes Street Bridgeport, Conn. 








~~ Somemeainne 





= en 





A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MIOH. 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 











PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





NEW YORK 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 








and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











This IsThe J achsshinken 


(Smoked, Loin Roll) 


Once Tried—Always Wanted 


Unexcelled For 


Taste—Tenderness—Cure 





Hermann Schneider 


Lichterfelde-West Germany 


Berlin 
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Chicago Section 


Henry C. Kuhner, president, Kuhner 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago during the week. 


Chas. S. Hughes, president, Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., 
spent some time in Chicago during the 
week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,765 cattle, 4,809 calves, 
79,226 hogs and 45,248 sheep. 


L. L. Lauck, one of Otto Finkbeiner’s 
right-hand men at the Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
elected president of the Co-Operative 
Club of Little Rock. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Nov. 8, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs. . .12,023,000 13,619,000 21,530,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. .50,175,000 47,049,000 40,705,000 
7 ee 7,838,000 7,827,000 12,054,000 


E. S. Waterbury, vice-president of 
Armour and Company in charge of 
pork operations, was greeted cordially 
by old friends on the Chicago Board 
of Trade on Wednesday of this week, 
when he was once again admitted to 
membership. He was a member of the 
board from 1906 to 1918. 


Among packer leaders in Chicago 
during the past week to attend a meet- 
ing of the Business Survey Committee 
were Michael F. Cudahy, president, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; 
Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; L. E. 
Dennig, president and treasurer, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Wm. E. Felin, president, 
John J. Felin & Co. Inc,, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. C. Stentz, treasurer, John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; Frank A. 
Hunter, president, East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; John W. Rath, 
president, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia.; Edw. A. Schenk, vice-president, Co- 
lumbus Packing Co., Columbus, O.; R. 
S. Sinclair, president, Kingan & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


~~ -Qe --- 
ANOTHER PACKER PASSES. 
Rewben N. Katz, head of the Katz 
Packing Co., South St. Paul, Minn., 
died October 27 after a year’s illness. 
Mr. Katz was 55 years of age. He had 


been closely associated with the live 
stock and meat packing industry in 
South St. Paul for a long time, having 
been a resident of St. Paul for 41 years. 
He is survived by his widow and three 
sons, Arthur, Gerald and Morton Katz. 


DEATH OF S. M. COLGATE. 

Sydney M. Colgate, 68, chairman of 
the board of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., died suddenly at his home at 
Orange, N. J., on November 10. During 
the World War, Mr. Colgate rendered 
notable service as chairman of the war 
service committee of the soap industry. 


PACKER EQUIPMENT HEAD DIES. 

Charles G. Schmidt, president of the 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., passed away at his home in 
Cincinnati on November 11 at the age 
of 79 years. He had been identified 
with the meat industry of the United 
States for 60 years, always as a con- 
structive and courageous leader. His 
passing removes another of the pioneer 
figures of the trade. 

Beginning as a meat retailer and 
casings dealer, he advanced into the 
butcher supply field, and then into the 
manufacture of packinghouse machin- 
ery and supplies. Thus he was identi- 
fied with the development of the indus- 
try in its various stages, and always 
as one looking forward to new and 
better things, and eager to aid in every 
movement to that end. 

He was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the movement to organize and carry to 
success an association for the meat 
packing industry, and the spirit he 
helped to maintain in the early years 
of the association did much to cement 
friendships and develop good will, with- 
out which the present splendid organi- 
zation would have been impossible. 

To him the meat packers’ convention 
was the great event of the year, and 
though he could not attend recent 
meetings, it was his privilege to live 
to hear and read about the silver anni- 
versary convention of 1930. He was 
the first to speak a good word for any- 
thing which would promote the growth 





THE “BOSS” PASSES ON. 


In the death of president Charles G. 
Schmidt of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. the industry loses one of its 
most picturesque figures, 


of the industry, and to give it his per- 
sonal and financial support. 

Under his leadership through a long 
period of years his company developed 
many improvements in packinghouse 
machinery and equipment, of which the 
“Boss,” as he was affectionately known, 
was inordinately proud, and in the pro- 
tection and promotion of which he was 
infinitely zealous. He will be missed 
in industry councils, but he leaves an 
able group of sons and associates to 
carry on the work he started. 

Charles G. Schmidt was born at 
Muehlhausen in Thueringen, Germany, 


October 18, 1851. He attended the 
public schools in Thueringen and then 
learned the beer brewing trade. 

He came to the United States in 
1870, immediately going to Cincinnati, 
where he went into the casing cleaning 
business with a brother and an uncle. 
In 1876 he and his brother opened and 
operated a meat market. In 1880 he 
again joined his uncle in the casing 
business and began jobbing butchers’ 
supplies. In 1886 he started the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., of which 
concern he had been president until his 
death. 

He was Honorable President of the 
North American Saenger-Buend, presi- 
dent of the United Singers Club and 
past treasurer of the Hanselmann 
Lodge No. 208, F. and A. M. He was 
a member of Erwin’s Circle, Literary 
Club, Cincinnati Turner Society, Pioneer 
Club, Germanistic Society, German 
Protestant Orphan Home Society and 
a life member of the Altenheim. 

In 1877 he married Miss Helene 
Meyer, who was a native of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Schmidt died in 1926. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, Gustav, Oscar C., 
and Herman Schmidt, and four daugh- 
ters, Miss Mathilde Schmidt, Mrs. A. R. 
Michel, Mrs. William M. Morgan, jr., 
and Mrs. Frank L. Wuest. 

Funeral services were conducted 
from the residence on November 14. 
The large attendance and the many 
tributes and messages indicated the 
sentiment both of the community and 
the industry. 


Further historical information of an in- 


teresting character wi'l appear in a later 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER. 

——@—— 


CUDAHY MEN PROMOTED. 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, has 
announced the following promotions: 
J. J. O’Neill, formerly manager of the 
Passaic, N. J., branch, has been pro- 
moted to a position in the branch house 
department of the Chicago general 
offices; Geo. Fongar, for several years 
past a member of the branch house de- 
partment at Chicago, has been named 
manager of the McKeesport district, 
with headquarters at McKeesport, Pa.; 
D. E. Ford, formerly manager of the 
McKeesport district, has been made 
manager of the Boston district. Mr. 
Ford succeeds F. W. Hoffman, who 
comes to Chicago as manager of the 
produce department. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual cariot trading, 
November 13, 1930. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Thursday, 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard. Maney. 
. Serres 17 18 19 
«| Meee li 1s', 
MOOR. <hs5.ccace 15% lits 18'4, 
| SS 15% 17 


10-16 range..... 15% 


BOILING HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Maney. 

uh pee 15% 17% 18 

at “% *. 15% 17% 18 

in wknd sciel 15% 17% 18 





range..... 15% 


SKINNED HAMS. 











Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Waney. 
17% 194 20% 
1914 20% 
19 20 
174s 1814 
16 17 
14% 14 15 
13% 131 
3 3 
12% 12% 
12% 2 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard, Standard. Sh. Shank. 
oan? <ctestenee 10 10% 11% 
G8 ‘apouteee 10 10% 11% 
| RR 10 9% 10% 
ows we oe ae 9 10%, 
LO ee 10 94% 10% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
Mts) neweccunne 15% 17 18 
On 15% 17 18 
| 2 15% 17% Is 
12-14 15% 17% 18% 
ne” <hs<sen he 15% 17% 18% 
DD ‘ctdsonaden 15% 16% 17% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
SS eee 1514 oe 
SE Sacksscves EER 16% cae 
IDS o's Scie ate 15 16%, ai 
|) are 16 15% 
nt -cleeacen 145% 155, 145, 
0 eee 14% ean 14% 
Serr 14 14 
40-50 13% 13% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim 
He Meee 11% 11% 
‘ets woe 11% 12 
bh sea oiss 12% 121 
a abee 12% 13 
PxeM oe kes ee ae 18 13% 
131 13%, 
SEEPS RA a 131% 13% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears........... 35-45 13% 
[xtra short ribs... 45 13% 
Regular plates . : 12h, 
EE sven be che unt an. ig -6 11l', 
rer Skaa 114 
Green square jowls cm 13% 
Green rough jowls............ 12 





PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, tL 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1930. 


Open. High. Lew. Close. 
1.ARD— 
ie ack: wee ¢ 4 11.10ax 
eS oer sac a 10.80b 
Jan -10.4 10.4214 1W.37% 10.40b 
ass Wee oaee ‘ 10.40n 
a Se atte cae 10.45n 
May ...10.55 10.55 10.52% 10.55b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Ss, 6 6X wes aoe pane 12.3744n 
EE. caw piu aes ae oe 12.60n 
Pte ake. oes ane eae 12.75n 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930. 

LARD— 
Nov, ...11.07% are Saleis 11.07 ', 
Dec. ...10.70 10.82% 10.60 10.60b 
Jan. ...10.32% 10.35 10,25 10.25b 
eRe aves sh 0 10.25n 
Mar. ...10.30 ys mek 10.30 
May ...10.45 10.45 10.8744 10.37 4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ite ee inioe 12.37 %n 
RES cous or 12.60n 
a “ashinkas 12.75n 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1930. 





LARD— 

Nov. ...11.05 11.05 

Dec. ...10.57%4-65 10.75 

Jan, oe 10.25 

. eS pees 

Mar. 10.30 

May 10.37% 

OLEAR BELLIES— 

GS oe Serkan ooh 12.374on 

See ae 12.60n 

Me See seks see x bak 12.75n 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1930. 

LARD— 

Nov. ...10.75 10.75 10.67% 10.67% 

Dec. ...10.50 10.50 10.3744 10.42 %4b 

Jan. ...10,10-0744 10.10 10.00 10.05ax 

Ds 9-6 bad se . 10.05n 

Mar. ...10.07% ee a 10.07%4b 

May ...10.17% 10.1745 10.15 10.17 %ax 


CLEAR BELLIES— 








Jan, 
May : oie eae B 
TNS yo Te 12.70ax 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1930. 

LARD 
Noy. ...10.55 10.55 10.25 10.25 
Dec. ...10.40-3714 10.40 10.0214 10.0244 
Jan. ...10.02% 10.0214 9.70 9.75 
ere ss <a¥ 9.75n 
Mar. ...10.00 10.00 9.80 9.80ax 
May ...10.12% 10,1214 9.90 9.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Ps 6s s.4% 
May 
July 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 

a 


LATVIA TO BAN LARD IMPORTS. 


Latvia has taken steps to reduce or 
prevent the import of lard, a statement 
being made in local papers that “per- 
mits for the importation of edible fats, 
particularly lard, would no longer be 
issued by the ministry of agriculture.” 
This followed the refusal to issue per- 
mits to import Danish lard, according 
to advices to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

During the first seven months of 
1930 Latvian imports of lard amounted 
to 1,063 metric tons, valued at $250,000. 
Of this, 786 tons, valued at $186,000, 
came from the United States. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 

Noy. 12, 1980. Cor. wk., 1929, 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

: =» S&F &» & © 

Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........25 21 16 82 
50 








27 

Steaks, round ...... 42 38 20 40 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 4 40 25 
Steaks, porterhouse..50 40 22 60 45 25 
Steaks, flank .......25 24 16 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck...24 20 14 27 22 
Corned bri a 

boneless ..........822 28 18 32 28 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com. 
gamma wal eon 26 15 34 30 
EE sescee eee 15 35 30 
ee 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. .40 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
DOD Sick bvankves estan 24 26 ° 
ROPE Pere tr 14 26 14 ee 
> Pree 16 ee 16 ee 
Chops, rib and loin.. .35 ee 85 
Pork. 
Laine, BEI OV, «0.0640 20 @22 24 @26 
Loins, 10@12 av.........20 @22z 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 av.........18 @20 24 @26 
Loins, 14 and over.......18 @2l1 22 @24 
eee. 6a: ae ee @26 @30 
Shoulders Swaeheeen @18 18 @20 
| Pee rrr @20 24 @25 
RR. cap isa cena asunn 20 16 17 
Rll ES Sree 12 12 
Leaf lard, raw 12% 14 
Hindquarters @28 35 a@40 
Forequarters @ie 24 @2t 
SUR. = 64 ans @28 35 @38 
Breasts ... @1s8 16 @22 
Shoulders erry @is 20 @22 
TE sao atin wwakis oad @40 a@50 
Rib and loin chops... @30 a4 
Butchers’ Offal. 

TCC ELL @ 3% @ 4 
Pree 2 @ 2% 
Bone, per 100 bas 40 @50 
Calf skins ......... ee @lé4 @18 
DE Giiaaskethabne= cael @12 @16 
PRESS ero @10 @1l2 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago....10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 








Dbl. refined, granulated........... 6% 6 
Small crystals ...... eabetecsaes. EEE 
Medium crystals ....cccccccccccee 8% 

BENS GEIUNEND obec 0cccsesdssccecs 85 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate “ot soda... 35% 3% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bblis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 

De OR BON Oe MO os cc scccscces % 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5- 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, 0d ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

CASO, WOK .ncccccccccccecccccccccescces 
Medium, carlots, per’ ‘ton, f.o.b. Chicago 

WE ccs ccdecesccdsecccescscenccsceceses 9.10 
Rock, carlots, per “ton, f.0.b. Chicago. haw eis 7 

Sugar. 
a sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

RED th 6-6h 545405 o8bes bd 1404 6460 <ep es @3.45 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............--. None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.75 
—— curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.25 
page curing’ sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.15 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 





OS ere ree rere 15 18 
RENE: 6 5:0 so 'n:de wands 504% eaisic'h 12 16 
DEL: cus enedeadcnsepectend eaebues 32 38 
PEE ois acseecee ens 648Sceuuy es 414 6% 
OT SESE TERT Tree psi 16 
ET peavue@s tees cb av dean kee 70 74 
Nutmeg ....... ae 24 
ome’ black .. ee! 20% 
i CD 21. sch sansseee seas 25 
Ae ESA ec : 
ES ENO 5A aCdad Saree V ae Debus 9514 2914 
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Prime native steers 


y short loins.......... 








Beef tenderloins, No. vd 


Hanging tendericins 


Outsides, green, B@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)......... 
t 





Lamb fries, per Ib 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... 
Mutton. 








Konel less butts, cellar trim, 
”o 


Good saddles ............ 20 








22 
@20 
q@ay 
q@is 
Wl 
ay 
@l6 


Beef Cuts. 


@34 
@sl 
a4. 
«a3i 
a2 
az 
als 
@ 23 


@14%4 





@i7j 
a@l5 
@22 
@20 
@lez 
@io 
@33 
aie 
@25 


@10 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


@1s 
@13 
@15 
@as 


@ 4% 








2 
1 
2 
1 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week 
ended 

voy. 12, 1930. 


Veal Products. 


TERR, RO 6 ks vo adsicne's @l2 
| rs abo 
CORE. PENNER: Sic cciectinden @ou 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-ib. cartons.......... 
Country style sausuge, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...........- 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 
SE, SEED 5.0 64 hniei Sab Thm se 65460 cee 
New England luncheon specialty....... 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 


‘Tongue sausage 
Bleod sausage ... 
Sonse ....... 
Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... 
PUMEINNCE COTVGINE oc ccccccccccnsaccese 
BAFMeP .ccccccccccccccccvccccccsccesecs 
ig gee i ee ghgaanted so 6eawe Resse 

CHOICS. oo vcccccccccccecce 


Salami, 
Mato Salami, enolcs, in hog bungs.. 


B. Salami, new condition............ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 
Genoa style Salami...........esseeeeee 
Pepperoni ...cccccccccccccccvccevcscces 
Mortadella, new condition............. 


Caplcolld ....cccccccccccces 
Italian style ham 


Virginia hams ..... PERCHES cea Rees 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna ang sausage in beef rounds— 
mall 


B BO CRATO. co ccvcccccccccccccces 
Large aon, TBO GERIB sn ccc cccccccecceccece 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........ccecsevceees 
Large tins, 1 to crate........... eee e ee eeee 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crat o eds maaterdatnetencwhe 
Large tins, 1 to crate........cceeeeecesese 


Smoked link sausage in “hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate. 
Large tins, 1 to crate. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings..............+. 


Special lean pork trimmin 
Extra lean pork trimming 
Neck bone trimmings... . 
Pork cheek meat........ 
Pork Livers ...ccccserece 
Pork REAPS 2.2.6 ccsccccscccseess 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
Boneless Chucks ......escececcssseceees 


Shank meat ......-ccccecccccees 


Beef trimmings .....cccccccscccccecess 
Beef hearts ......cccccccccccccccccsses 
Beef cheeks (trimmea)” EOE ES 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... 


Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. pa up. 


Dr. — bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... 
Beef tripe ....cceccccceeccesescesececs 
Pork comaeen, canner trimmed B. Pocsee 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


( 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings 


‘pemaatia. rounds, 180 a. ceeseeteuns eee w 
Domestic rounds, 140 _— puis ensecisenes 








Regular tripe, 


Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b, Mea vicdcedocvesos 20. 
Pocket ——— tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... 

Pork feet. 200-Ib. Dbl...........cs0e- e 

Pork tongues, 2 ag” acne 77.00 
Tamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 






















No. WUMB. ccccccvcccccccccccccccceccoce 
No. 2 he peeve eeecece Oeececccevccecees 
Middles, re; ebewesesiebeeceererwcsees 
Middles, selected WIRD. cc ccccsccacducscecs 2:00 





Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 








DRY SALT MEATS. 
WUE: CURES CLORIR Sc. sca conccceccavcncs 15 
SE WINE WENN ov cv ic dca cncececsccaave oi3 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. BVBescccccee @14\% 













Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... @16 
Clear bellies, 14 - gaat ocesoeecese @16\% 
Rib bellies, 20@2 Secbs su aeeescuees @15% 
Rib bellies, 25680 Ibe... @15 
Fat backs, 10@12 * Pee svecreneugeb.cws @l2 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.........cccececcs @13 
MN UNUE MUN io 8 eons eV a0 0b Wada noe ie @13 
WEE. AUGhe cla adevi cteinnecicaceoatas @1u%, 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... e@s% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs..... W868 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs. ..... Ceaseccececcces 20 
Fancy bacon, G@S Ie... oie ccccccccccs @31% 
Standard bacon, 2 ar ae @25 
~ lide Omit the sets, smoked— 

msides, S@12 Ibs........ccccsccccess 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibe ichanecasiquke bt 

Knuckles, 5@9 ERR Semone 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted @39 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted. 25 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 26 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... @41 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular .............00. -$ 31.00 
Family back pany 24 to 34 pieces..... 82.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 32.50 
Clear back pork, 40 2 ° pieces....... @29.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @23.50 
ET IE Sve vasa ncdada ca akesse own @26.00 
IE a6 oh 6 cb dine yee dd 660 unos 25.50 
BE EE +0. 0s carankhedusea benecestce 20.00 
Pxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... @21 00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 1.47 
Oak pork barrels, black iron ieee. a6 Loo” 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham tierces ........ -. 2.80 2.85 
Red oak lard tierces ........ seve 2.10 2.12% 
White oak lard tierces.......... 2.25 2.30 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago....... @22 

White animal fat pooh STIS ‘in “ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Actua cago 18% 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chica $15 
(30 ag —T solid peeked Saha. “Ye 
per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 80: i. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime CRG 1698 Goi occ cc cceeccccs 
enient ee, re 

Prime winter strained................. 
Extra winter strained................. 


(>) 
— 
— 


= 


ee 
DBOMAnmnmnamnwmocooot 


Special neatsfoot ofl............ce eee eee 
Ce ee ere 
We, SE WIS Gio nccsccccosccnccccce 

Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels, 


32 

oso 

ao 

ue 

ag 
5399999999989 
FRE RE RE FRE 


:) 
@ 


LARD. 

DUE RON ais ear calnepneadeaness¢ @11.30 
PUTS CUO: NOON ss one céiccpadicvneds @10.60 
Kettle rendered, tierces............. @12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y............ @12.10 
A Me ree @10.75 
WOMENRL, TR WONG ccciccesveccsccee pared 
Compound, ace. to quantity......... @10.2: 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
Oleo ofl, extra, in tierces.............. 84%@ 9 
ee | Perr nner rr cerry etree ier vy wis 
Prime No. 1 0800.08). secccccccsccsccess @ 8% 
ig: Pe rrr rere i @ 8 
Priges Te. BD GA Gis ckcdscsccwesevis @ 7% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 8 @ 8% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 liter.. 6 @ 6% 
Prime packers tallow...........eeseee. 5 @5% 
Wo. 2 Gao, 1696: TE.B. cic cccencncves. 44,@ 4% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. . 8%@ 4 

Choice white grease. an @5% 
A-White grease............. -5 @5% 
B-White grease, max. 5 - 4%@ 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 4 @ 4% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f. - 34@ 3% 





VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed of] in ae f.o.b. . 
Valley, points, nom., prompt......... 64@ 6% 
White, deodorized, in bbis. ve “ b. Chgo. 94@ 9% 

Yellow, deodorized, in bet sngen*** A9Y4@ n% 


Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., jerese. 1%@ 1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. ny “Tafihe’ ecccoevee THO@T% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............. 


Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast 54%4@ 5% 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago........ ™%@ 8 
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Retail Section 


Simple Store System Checks Sales and 
Encourages Customer Purchasing 


Chains have been quick to ap- 
preciate the merchandising ad- 
vantages of the departmentalized 
store. 


Today the housewife wants to 
purchase her daily food needs in 
one operation and under one roof. 
She does not seem to care to take 
the time to visit the grocer, the 
butcher and the baker in turn. 


So the grocer is adding meats, 
and the meat dealer is adding 
groceries. 

During the past several years meat 
departments in increasing numbers 
have been added to the individual stores 
of many grocery chains. In some cases 
these ventures by the chains into meat 
selling have not been profitable. But 
in the large majority of cases meat 
departments have drawn additional 
patronage to the stores, and have been 
responsible for increasing food sales in 
a proportion great enough to justify 
the department. 

New Sales Check Method. 


In a similar manner and for similar 
reasons the chains are rapidly adding 
fresh fruit and vegetable departments, 
and recently are commencing to add 
departments for the sale of bakery 
goods. And invariably, it is reported, 
as the number of departments increase, 
sales volume and profits rise. 

The progressive retailer who has his 
ear to the ground and his eyes open 


is also falling into line. Consolidations 
of grocers and meat dealers are com- 
mon. Grocery stores are adding meat; 
meat stores are stocking groceries. 


In the following article is described 
a new departmentalized unit of a great 
food chain. Of particular interest is 
the manner in which sales checks are 
made out. It is inconvenient for the 
housewife to make separate payments 
at each department at which she buys, 
and a plan has been devised whereby 
she makes one settlement for all goods 
bought, regardless of the number of 
departments she has patronized. 


Modern Store Methods 
By Carroll E. Pellissier. 


Interesting innovations in merchan- 
dising methods and layout characterize 
the five new stores being opened in 
Boston territory by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. Red, which has been 
the standard color for these stores for 
so many years, will be done away with. 
The new color scheme will be black 
and white, and each store will carry 
a complete line of meats, groceries, fish, 
fruits and vegetables, bakery goods 
and associated merchandise. 

One of the improvements, the exact 
type of which has never been used in 
the vicinity before, is the checking sys- 
tem. In some respects it resembles 
the checking systems used in cafeterias. 





> 





While it differs in detail the main idea 
is similar. 

As the customer enters the store a 
short aisle, flanked on each side by 
brass rails, leads her to the check dis- 
pensing machine. As she takes a check 
another automatically feeds into posi- 
tion for the next customer. The in- 
coming traffic moves to the right. The 
guiding rails lead merely to the ma- 
chine and do not guide the customer 
into the main part of the store. 

The store is divided into departments. 
Special refrigerated cases contain the 
meats and constitute a department. 
This is designated as department B by 
a large glass sign that hangs above 
the counters. Delicatessen products 
are in a separate department adjacent 
to fresh meats. There are also depart- 
ments for corned beef, fresh fish, deli- 
catessen products, bakery goods, fruits 
and vegetables, etc., each being plainly 
marked, and distinguished by a letter. 
The lettering of each department is an 
important part of the checking system. 


Amounts Printed by Cash Register. 


Having secured a check, the custom- 
er makes her purchases. She first 
comes to fruits and vegetables, attrac- 
tively and neatly displayed. Meats are 
next in order, and so on around the 
store from department to department. 
While it is not necessary for her to 
pass every department to secure the 
merchandise she needs, officials of the 
company notice that most make it a 
point to do so. The excellence of the 
display and the attractiveness of the 
merchandise offered has been planned 
to accomplish just this action. 





oe 


ALL KINDS OF FOODS ARE HANDLED IN THIS NEW BOSTON STORE OF THE A. & P. CO. 


Features of this store are the manner in which purchases are checked at the different departments and the system that has 
been devised to give the managers accurate information on the amount of business being done in each class of merchandise. 


All purchases are settled for at the cashier’s desk. 


So far as the customer is concerned, this is a convenience she appreciates. 


The letters designating the departments are also used on the sales checks, the amount the housewife buys in a department being 


printed on the sales check in a space opposite the department's letter. 


All of the cash is handled by only one person. 
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The check itself is of good size and 
pink in color. Each one is numbered 
in serial order. Below the regulation 
type heading of store name, etc., are 
listed the various departments by letter 
only. Each department is equipped 
with a special register of the adding 
machine type, for the recording of pur- 
chases. 

The customer makes two purchases, 
a pound of bacon at 40c and a Sunday 
roast at say $2, for example. The clerk 
takes her check and inserts it in a 
space provided for recording on the 
register. He then proceeds to ring up 
the two items. This done he presses 
a lever that records on the check the 
total of the sales in the space opposite 
the department letter, in this case B. 
The total, $2.40, appears on the check, 
not each individual sale. 

The same procedure is followed with 
any purchases in other departments. 
Her purchases made, the customer goes 

(Continued on page 57.) 
—— Ye -- 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Dave E. Kimball has opened a meat 
a at 603 Sumner st., Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Miguel Donaire, Hayward, Cal., has 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of Antone Nieto. 

A. R. Johnson, Keyes, Cal., has pur- 
chased the meat market and grocery 
of Keyes Mercantile Co. 

The Marysville Sunshine Store, 
Marysville, Cal., has added a meat 
department. 

Barker & Hallihan, Tonopah, Nev., 
have purchased the meat and grocery 
business of J. J. McDonough. 

Alberto Galbo, Pittsburg, Cal., has 
purchased a third interest in the meat 
and grocery business of Henry Balbin. 

R. R. Lowrye, Visalia, Cal., has pur- 
chased the meat market and grocery of 
E. J. Schmitt. 

J. D. McBain, Kent City, Mich., for- 
merly of Vickeryville, has purchased 
the meat and grocery business of Joe 
Montgomery. 

Lee Reichert, Dayton, Ore., has sold 
his meat market to H. C. Hoffman. 

The Meat Products Distributing Corp., 
Wenatchee, Wash., has been chartered 
with a capital of $10,000. 

Alois Roelle, Winthrop, Wash., has 
purchased the meat business of Dan 
Herrin. 

R. M. Swiggert, Nampa, Ida., has 
purchased the Anketell Meat Co. from 
Louis Anketell. 

The Cash Does It Market, Chiloquin, 
Ore., has been damaged by fire, with an 
estimated loss of $4,000. 

The meat market of Theo Prinz, 
ae Wash., has been destroyed by 

re. 


W. E. Dimmitt, Newberg, Ore., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
R. J. Reichert. 

George Apel has purchased the 
Glencoe Market at 46th and Belmont 
sts., Portland, Ore. 

Otto Horn sold his interest in the 
Purity Meat and Grocery, 513 Beltrami 
ave., Bemidji, Minn., to S. O. Netland. 
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Grant Kimery has opened a meat 
market and grocery at Perry, Ia. 

Percy McDonald and John Rinel have 
purchased the Charles Hansen Meat 
Market at 1003 East Maple ave., 
Adrian, Mich. 

George Willcox, Roseau, Minn., has 
sold his interest in the meat business 
of Willcox Brothers to Pete Anderson. 

D. D. Wells, Glasgow, Mont., sold 
his interest in the Glasgow meat market 
to his brother, L. E. Wells. 

Edward J. Hahn opened the Helena 
Meat Company at 309 North Main st., 
Helena, Mont. 

Ben Goldstein has opened a meat 
market at Luck, Wis. 

O. H. Rusch will move his Quality 
Shop meat and grocery store to the 
Fitzgerald Building, Mellen, Wis. 

Samuel Singer has opened a modern 
market at 817 South Michigan st., 
South Bend, Ind. 

J. A. Winders, Emmetsburg, Ia., sold 
his interest in the meat market of 
Winders and Alm to Fred Heberlien. 

L. E. Handy opened a meat market 
at Fairmont, Minn. 

W. Lipp opened the Farmers Meat 
Market at Arcadis, Neb. 

Charles Tittle and Son, Madison, 
Wis., opened a meat market on North 
Pinckney st. 

The meat market of W. P. Woodcock, 
Spencer, Ia., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

Simonsen Brothers, Graettinger, Ia., 
have sold their meat market and gro- 
cery to K. F. Scharff. 

Frank Stusak, Solon, Ia., has sold his 
meat market to Donald Netolicky. 

Frank Tone, Paynesville, Minn., has 
purchased the Sanitary Meat Market. 


eeeeeia 
PRICE TAGS INCREASE TRADE. 


That retail food dealers can improve 
the appearance of their stores and give 
more satisfactory service to customers 
by price-marking every group of items 
on display is the opinion of one retail 
merchandising expert. The matter of 
pricing articles a cent or two under 
what they should be was also deplored. 

The day has passed, this man said, 
when the housewife considers it neces- 
sary to pinch pennies in her food pur- 
chases. While it is true that most 
women like to get a bargain and will 
not allow themselves to be imposed 
upon, nevertheless they do not consider 
the matter of a cent or two important. 

The merchandiser who sacrifices his 
goods to cut down the price a cent is 
really losing the money himself, be- 
cause only a minority of his customers 
are really concerned. If the merchant 
makes a practice of cutting prices fre- 
quently he will lose a sizable sum in a 
year. And at the same time he will 
not have gained in number of cus- 
tomers. 

Price marking cuts selling costs and 
gives the customer confidence in the 
store. When a housewife sees the re- 
tailer has established a definite, single 
price for an item, she is then secure in 
her belief that the merchant is fair to 
all his customers and that he is not 
boosting the price to her and shading 
it for a more favored customer. 

If the merchant would price-mark 
every item and not merely confine his 





Recipes et Si 


Holiday Greetings from 


4 Your Name, Address, etc, 
Here—No Extra Charge 











SEND IT TO YOUR CUSTOMERS. 

The above is a reproduction of the 
front cover of “Meat Recipes and Menus, 
1931," which makes a fine holiday token 
for retailers to use in creating good will 
with their customers. 

You can buy this book with your name 
imprinted on the front cover for $5.90 
per hundred, shipping charges prepaid. 
Send for sample copy or forward your 
order for the quantity desired to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 








price-marking to articles he is offering 
at reduced prices, he would attract new 
customers and hold his established 
trade by increasing their sense of se- 
curity in him and his store. 

Another thing that is important, this 
expert said, is the merchant’s attitude 
toward his customers. He _ should 
always refrain from arguing with a 
customer on price and should never try 
to force a customer to buy merchan- 
dise if she says she is not interested. 


eet Stee 
GOOD BACON MORE ECONOMICAL. 


When the retailer buys bacon to slice 
it is more economical to use the better 
grades. This was determined recently 
by tests made by Henry T. Vetter 
before a meeting of the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers and reported in the Bulletin, the 
publication of the organization. 

Two slabs were used in making the 
test. One was a well trimmed, dry 
cured belly. It cost 30c lb. The other 
was a poorly trimmed, flabby, sweet 
pickle belly. It cost 25c lb. Both pieces 
were sliced in the same manner, the 
yield determined, and the cost of slicing 
figured and the cost per pound of the 
sliced product worked out. 

The cost per pound of salable slices 
from the better belly was 374c, the 
cost of slicing being 7%c lb. The cost 
per pound of salable slices from the 
cheaper belly was 35c, the cost of slic- 
ing being 10c Ib. The smaller yield of 
slices from the cheaper belly was occa- 
sioned by poor trimming. 

The concensus of those who wit- 
nessed the test was that from almost 
all considerations the meat dealer is 
better off when he purchases bellies of 
good quality and trim, and that the 
cost of the belly is no. indication of 
kerk the cost per pound of sliced bacon 
wl e. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
I. A. Newman, U. S. Cold Storage 
Company, Chicago, was a visitor in 
New York during the past week. 


Chicago visitors to Swift & Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included R. H. Gifford, branch house 
department and A. W. Doell, produce 
department. 


J. W. Burns, United Chemical & 
Organic Products Company and J. D. 
Cooney, legal department, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, have been spending sev- 
eral days in New York. 


V. Hechler, refinery department, 
Wilson & Co., who has been confined 
in the Midtown hospital with pneumonia 
for the past two weeks, is now show- 
ing some improvement and it is hoped 
he will continue on the road to re- 
covery. 


Dr. W. H. Lipman, head of the Swift 
Employes’ Benefit Association, with 
headquarters at Chicago, is on a tour 
to the many plants of the company. 
During the past week he visited the 


plant of the United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Hygrade Food Products Cor- 
poration will hold its annual banquet 
and dance on Dec. 13 at the New Yorker 
hotel. The entertainment committee, 
in addition to making arrangements for 
the evening, have under way the prep- 
aration of a souvenir journal which will 
contain photographs of the various key 
executives and department heads. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended November 8, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 41 _ lbs.; 
Manhattan, 261 lbs. Total—302 Ibs. 
Fish—Brooklyn, 21 lbs.; Manhattan, 43 
Ibs. Total— 64 lbs. Poultry and Game 
—Manhattan, 67 lbs. 

——_—- 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

Ye Olde New York Branch will hold 
its next meeting on Nov. 18. There 
will be a meat cutting demonstration, 
the results of which will be compared 
with a demonstration that was made 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 138, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEDRS (1) 
Yenting (300-550 lbs. id 
CHOICE ose eeereeeeeecececeeecrececss $20.00@22.00 _—s ........... . $19.50@22.00 =—s............. 
seececccccccsecesesesssesesesess 1G6.50@20.00 22... ..00. ef eee 
Medium ...-.ssseeeeeeeee seeeeee PE) ~. Stéheiutws,)) Seskebivex\ 0s aanbesenne 
STEERS S (550-700 ibs. ): 
— sete eeenereneeeeesererseserers i rrr 19.00@21.00 19.50G.21.00 
TITTTTITT Tir BE BOMIBOO 8 snc cvcccccs 16.50@19.00 16.00 9.00 
STEERS "(700 ibs. up): — pitts wie 
Choice ...... rer r errr rrr rrrer +++ 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 —18.00@19.50 ~—-:19.00@ 20.00 
Good se eeeeeeeeeessoees seeeeee 15.00@17.00 =: 15.00@17.00 —-:15.00@18.50 ~—-16.00@18.00 
STEERS S (500 Is. up): 





10.00@14.00 12.00@14.50 —-10.00@14.50 —-:10.50@15.00 
8.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 
10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 —:11.00@13.00 —-11.00@12.00 
9.00@ 10.00 9.50@10.50  10.00@11.00 — 10.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 10.00 
- 16.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 RD.OOGBSB.00 «nce ssecees 
+ 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
-« 12.00@15.00 12.00@ 16.00 13.00@17.00 12.00@ 15.00 
9.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 —-10.00@ 13.00 —_:10,00@12.00 
CREED Tg icceoreenre. © hos ec. ui en ee 
10.00@11.00  12.00@14.00 desi ills 11.00@13.00 
9.00@10.00 ie UU errr eee 9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 ee... 8.00@ 9.00 
16.00@17.50 18.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 —_18.00@19.00 
occcccesccccccceccccsceescseeses 15,00@16.50  17.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 —17.00@18.00 
eninge ishawspbe «+++ 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 —-14.00@ 16.00 00@16.00 
NN eae Cio ss sh unecscssesns> 10.00@13.00  13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 —_12.00@13.00 
LAMB (89-45 ibs.) : 
DD ckkdbctsossebieapess Skenasuenbe 16.00@17.50  18.00@19.00  16.00@18.00  17.00@18.00 
STs ccGRGbinsknuncdersonsesescssss5 15.00@16.50 17.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 — 16.00@17.00 
SNR cbLG Wb bse seas acuen ieathooee 13.00@15.00 —15.00@17.00 —14.00@16.00 —_ 14.00@16.00 
BR A ck: orebsuenes sss Sbaebesbeee 10.00@13.00 — 13.00@15.00 —-12.00@14.00 —_12.00@13.00 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) : : 
Chote = ereatbossens sone bepehecoeee 14.00@15.50  16.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 —13.00@15.00 —_-13.00@15.00 
7.00@ 9.00  10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10. 00 
6.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 
4.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
5.00@17.00  18.00@20.00  17.00@20.00 —16.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 — 18.00@20.00 17. 9.00  16.00@19.00 





SHOULDERS, N. Y. ‘Style, Skinned: 


* 13:00@15.00 


00@1 
16. 00@18.00 
15.00@17.00 


18.00@20.00 
15.00@16.50 


16.00@18.00 
15.00@17.00 


BBD TRB, BV. cccccccccccccccssccccces oe eee 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
PICNICS: 

DT MntheebbehebSstessseceseces osseccesas ae 12.50@14.00 
a iy gy aon Style: 

48 I Dc cccccncconsesescceccscece eer eee 17.00@20.00 15.00@18.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

DEMEED necpocccescdececesseceese Pe  vlcseniieh. \ “sapene kandi! ane Seas icme 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular ........ Sesveces bus seabestes es DR  eicinenrewGl ” Ricawinekan > Meee e wor 

Lean ..... OSvevcccccccccccosccccccece ne <seeidesee,  _(aasktsawdairo-) iixebaeases 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(8) Includes sides at Boston” and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 
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last year. State president David Van 
Gelder will give a short talk on 
changing the government terminology 
on poultry grades and another speaker 
will talk on special deliveries and serv- 
ice. 


At the next meeting of the Bronx 
Branch, which will be held in Ebling’s 
Casino, November 19, turkey signs will 
be distributed to the members. Busi- 
ness manager Fred Hirsch reports that 
work on the animal program is pro- 
gressing nicely. 


Food Distributors Cooperative, Inc., 
which is now located in its new head- 
quarters at 59 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has added a complete line of 
toca to products available to mem- 

ers. 


Dolly Kramer, the elder daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer, cele- 
brated a birthday on November 10. 

——~$—_—— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Nov. 8, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 8. week, 1929, 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,670 9,741 7,627 
Cows, carcasses... 997 841 1,025 
Bulls, carcasses... 219 254 214 
Veals, carcasses... 11,419 11,565 10,649 
Lambs, carcasses. 30,493 35,593 26,963 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,022 1, 461 3,519 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 352,045 467,250 482,281 
PORK, TRS, os ccess 1,773,966 1,857,162 2,520,2: 
Local slaughters: 
GOERS ccicccscccee 9,598 10,192 8,984 
CAVED cccccccsess 12,826 14,445 13,353 
DE ccasankaeees 50,021 48,920 57,195 
NOD. ckceecciessc 80,328 80,109 65,205 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Nov. 8, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 8. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses . 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses . 
Veals, carcasses . 


2,441 2,882 2,100 
841 801 1,012 
190 383 287 

1,907 1,757 1,574 








Lambs, carcasses ..... . 18,746 16,282 11,215 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 969 649 1,547 
a errr rrr 575,475 528,957 499,729 
Local slaughters: 
SEED “anpuedu eos 6a 070 591 1,646 1,588 
CNR? wa occens vec eeu'ee 1,984 2,472 1,812 
SE “sch w4h es x4 ade uss 15, od 15,831 17,807 
ae Perrier cre 6,755 7,918 6,166 
oomuiibida 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Nov. 8, 
a with comparisons, were as fol- 
ows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prey. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Nov. 8. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,410 2,624 2,348 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,787 1,731 2,203 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 19 16 37 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,690 1,663 1,536 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 22,147 24,035 19,184 
Mutton, carcasses .... 632 364 752 
Pe, WS acca sssecued 596,839 541,158 424, 029 

a oa 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended November 8, 
1930, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


- 4,417 7,452 3,861 33,734 


Jersey City .. ° 
- 3,059 1,389 


Central Union 














New York ...... ve. 792 ©-2'965 16,340 13,436 

NR ranean ks Seco 8,268 11,806 20,201 69,900 
Previous week ..... 9,484 14.782 22.880 68.282 
Two weeks ago..... 8,539 12,307 25,207 88,812 





lov 


rec 


tot 


rec 


als 
ex 
' 


on 
cre 


sui 


eep. 
134 
730 
436 
900 
282 
812 
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NEW SALES CHECKING SYSTEM. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
to the cashier’s desk near the door and 
presents her check. The cashier fol- 
lows the same procedure used on the 
department registers and secures the 
grand total, which is recorded on the 
check. This the customer pays and 
receives as a receipt a white slip from 
the register, listing her department 
totals and the grand total. 
Customers Buy More. 

There is a certain psychology in all 
this that undoubtedly has a favorable 
reaction on the customer. The fact 
that she does not have to make a pay- 
ment every time she makes a single 
purchase tends to make her forget the 
mounting cost. She will buy that which 
pleases her eye and is not so much in- 
clined to count pennies. 

The matter of checking sales is also 
greatly simplified. Each register is 
carefully checked at night, and the 
total from the department registers is 
rechecked with the total recorded on 
the cashier’s register. Records are 
available at all times, right up to the 
previous day, that show the sales of 
each department. A drop in business 
can be traced to the section that really 
shows the loss. It is then often simple 
to trace the cause to its source and 
make corrections without loss of time. 

With the cash concentrated in one 
desk, the matter of errors in making 
change, dishonest practices, etc., are 
avoided. Errors on the check can be 
traced and corrected, but errors in han- 
dling cash are not so easily traced. It 
also takes away all temptation from 
extra clerks. 

There is also a matter of refunds 
on such items as returned milk and 
cream bottles for credit, refunds on un- 
satisfactory merchandise and all other 
such matters as are liable to occur in 
any large store. This is also easily 
arranged. The manager passes on each 
one, marking the amount of the refund 
on the check, over his signature. This 
check is then set aside at the cashier’s 
desk. Such checks are totaled sepa- 
rately each night, and the amount com- 
pared with the money given out. 

All Merchandise Price-Marked. 


Naturally, in a system of this sort 
where the customer makes the rounds 
of the store, display must be of a high 
order. The average customer in any 
meat market usually has a fair idea of 
what she wishes to purchase before en- 
tering the store. But if the displays 
are particularly tempting, the house- 
wife will invariably increase her pur- 
chases before leaving. 

Price is a matter of interest to most 
housewives, and this is featured con- 
spicuously but neatly. For instance, a 
customer walks down the aisle, and is 
attracted by a pleasing display of 
fruits. She does not have to wait for 
a clerk to tell her how much the differ- 
ent items cost, for the information is 
given on small, neat signs that cannot 
be misread. In the refrigerated display 
cases of the meat department, each 
item carries a price tag. Hams, 
shoulders, sides of bacon, etc., are hung 
on the wall back of the case. These 
are also priced. Groceries are also 
plainly marked. The shelve edges are 
grooved, so that price markers may be 
inserted wherever necessary. 

As usual, bulky goods, such as break- 
fast foods, flour, etc., are placed on the 
higher shelves. Down the center of 
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the market, two long display units are 
placed. On these, quick moving foods, 
such as breads, crackers, canned soups, 
and others, are placed. These center 
units are also used for any merchan- 
dise which a department manager may 
wish to dispose of quickly or items 
which have been moving particularly 
slowly in other locations. 

Each store has two large display 
windows. One of these is refrigerated 
for meats and fish, and the other used 
for groceries and other foods. 

All Vegetables Washed. 

Behind the scenes at the rear are the 
stockrooms. Directly back of the meat 
section are the refrigerators, where 
surplus stock is kept, easily accessible 
to the counter. In the basement is a 
vegetable cooler, where a temperature 
of from 40 to 45 degs. Fahr. is main- 
tained. A platform leads up to a set 
of tubs used for washing the vege- 
tables. Everything displayed is thor- 
oughly cleaned and presents a pleasing 
appearance. Each section of the base- 
ment is separated by fine wire screen- 
ing. The refrigerating machine is also 
there. It supplies refrigeration for the 
entire building. Another section holds 
the surplus stock of groceries. In the 
rear is the receiving department. 

Each store has two managers, one 
for meats and the other for groceries. 
Each man is responsible for every 
phase. of merchandising for the prod- 
ucts under his classification. This divi- 
sion of responsibility assures more 
personal attention on the part of the 
managers. 


~— —o—_— 


SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Continued from page 45.) 
declined fully 25c, short fed heifers 
bulked at $8.00@9.25 and most beef 
cows went at $3.75@5.00. Bulls weak- 
ened and toward the close sold $4.25 
down. Choice vealers topped at $10.00. 
HOGS — Bearishness prevailed in 
swine trade throughout the week, and 
25@50c reductions developed, which 
dropped the late top on choice 200- to 
250-lb. butchers around $8.25. Most 
190- to 325-lb. averages went at $8.15 
@8.25 late, and 150- to 160-lb. kinds 
moved at $8.00@8.15. Packing sows 

bulked at $7.65@7.75. 

SHEEP — Trend to slaughter lamb 
values has been downward for the 
period, traceable to weaker trend in 
the dressed lamb situation and corre- 
sponding narrow orders in the hands 
of local packers. Break figures around 
50@75c, with Thursday’s bulk of wooled 
lambs $7.00@7.25. Matured sheep held 
steady; bulk good and choice grade 
ewes, $3.00@3.75. 


——-— —- 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—Excess supplies of cattle, 
most all of which were short feds and 
in large part weighty kinds, forced a 
50@75c decline in the beef steer trade. 
The few choice light steers and year- 
lings offered escaped with minor re- 
ductions. Fat cows and heifers sold 
mostly 50c lower; cutter grades of 
cows, about 25c off; bulls, weak; veal- 
ers, steady; heavy calves, strong to 50c 
higher. Choice 993-lb. yearlings brought 
$13.00 as the week’s top; some choice 
1,035-Ib. steers, $12.75; best 1,150- to 


57 
1,200-lb. steers, $12.25; top heavy 
steers, $11.75. Bulk of fed steers 


ranged from $8.25@10.50; warmed-up 
grassers, $7.00@8.00. Most beef cows 
brought $3.75@5.50; cutter grades, 
$2.50@3.50; bulls, $3.50@4.75; top 
vealers, $9.50. 

HOGS—Receipts locally were nearly 
15 per cent lighter this week than last, 
but figured more than 15 per cent larg- 
er at leading markets as a whole. Prices 
broke rapidly, and today stood 60c low- 
er on butchers and 50c lower on sows 
than a week earlier. Practical top to- 
day was $8.45; bulk of offerings 180 
Ibs. up, $8.25@8.40; pigs and light 
lights, $8.00@8.25; sows, mostly $7.25 
@7.75. 

SHEEP—The fat lamb market shows 
a 25@50c decline for the week; top na- 
tive and western offerings late, $7.35; 
bulk fat westerns, $7.25@7.35; most na- 
tives, $6.50@7.00; choice fed yearlings, 
$6.50. Fat ewes showed further slight 
strength; choice kinds, up to $4.25. 


Ye 


ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK. 

By U. 8, i i 
OW Taene Dui et tee 

So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 12, 1980. 

_CATTLE—In line with outside con- 

ditions, all classes of slaughter stock 
here have worked sharply lower this 
week, values today appearing 25@50c 
under last Thursday, with matured 
steers and fat she stock showing the 
maximum downturn. Fed steers turned 
at $8.50@11.50, grassy offerings from 
$8.25 down. Beef cows sold at $4.00@ 
5.25; heifers, $5.25@6.50; bulk all cut- 
ters today at $3.00@3.75; with bulls 
from $4.00@4.50. Vealers are un- 
changed, holding at $8.50 and $10.50 
for good and choice offerings. 

HOGS—The general hog market for 
the past week ruled unevenly 35@b55c 
lower, with the maximum decline on 
lights and butchers. Bulk of the de- 
sirable lights and butchers sold lately 
at $8.30, with light lights and pigs at 
$8.25, while packing sows cleared from 
$7.00@7.75. 

SHEEP—Very little change was ap- 
parent in the lamb market for the 
week, bulk of the desirable ewe and 
wethers selling at $7.50 recently, with 
throwouts largely at $5.50. Ewes were 
strong to 25c higher, with better grades 
at $3.00@3.75. Numerous feeding 
lambs on the range order cashed from 
$6.50@7.00; Dakotas and natives, down 
to $5.50 or under, 


a ad 
NEW BRITISH IMPORT DUTY. 


The British Empire Producers’ Or- 
ganization recommended at a _ recent 
meeting that an import duty be levied 
on all meats of foreign origin. This 
is based on the argument that inasmuch 
as 32.1 per cent of the total imports, 
averaging approximately 2,000,000 tons 
of beef, mutton and lamb, are supplied 
by South American meat producing 
countries, while 11.2 originate within 
the British Dominions, the duty would 
not increase the cost of meat to the 
consumer, as the producing countries 
are dependent upon the British market. 
The proposed duty would be % d. per 
pound on all meats except pork, which 
would be taxed 1 d. from foreign coun- 
tries, whereas the system of prefer- 
ential tariff for the Dominions calls for 
a tax of only % d. per lb. on lamb and 
pork and 4d. on other meats. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium $ 7.75@ 9.00 
Cows, common and medium 3.75@ 5.00 
Bulls, cutter, medium 3.50@ 5.75 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice.......++.++++- $ 8.50@ 9.50 
Lambs, medium 7.00@ 8.50 
Ewes, medium to choice 3.00@ 4.50 
LIVE HOGS. 


160-210 lbs 
medium 


$10.50@13.50 
7.00@10.50 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Pigs, 80 IDB... ..-.ccccscccccvcecesseces 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light . 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 20 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...20 
Good to choice heifers 7 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


. 1 hinds and ribs 
Yo. 2 hinds and ribs 
vO. 3 hinds and ribs 

1 rounds 


6 Ibs. 
6 Ibs. 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


to choice veal 
Med. to common v 
Good to choice calves 
Med. to common calves 


P, & 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..19 

Pork tenderloins, ME Ksktosbeken tisee 55 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg -26 

Pienic hams, Western, fresh, 0a8 ‘Tbs. 
average 14 

Pork teimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean. 
pareribs, fresh 


& 
Rollettes, @10 Tbs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef ton h 
Bacon, —— > 


Bacon, boneless. --20 @21 
Pickled bellies, ‘eqn Ibs. avg. -18 @19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..., 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. — 
Sweetbreads, beef . 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders............... 
Lamb fries 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 
70c a pound 


lle each 
40c a pound 
20c a pound 
32c a pound 
10c a pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


56-9 9144-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals..16 1.90 2.00 2.20 43.10 

Prime No. 2 veals. 1.70 1.75 1.95 2.85 
Buttermilk No. 1... 1.55 1.65 1.85 

Buttermilk No, 2... ae 30 ee! 

sranded Gruby 8 90 1.10 1.50 

Number 3 5 6 -65 .80 -90 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


@ 3814 


Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......26 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express.....18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
\—12 to box—fair to peat 
to dozen, lb...25 


to dozen, Ib. 
to dozen, Ib. 


Fowls—tf. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. @2 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...19 @21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 @I19 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to vor—prime to foy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. @28 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 5 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, D..00 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 1 
juabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to joy: 
Broilers, under 17 lbs @32 


Fowls, froszen—dry pkd.—12 to joa prime te ~ 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib @28 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib @25 
Western, 43 to 47 1bs., per Ib....... 23 @24 

Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 

Young toms @40 
Young hens @38 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
November 6, 1930: 

Oct. 31 Nov.1 3 4 5 6 
Chicago ...36 36 36 Holiday 36 36 
M. ZX. wc0cf 40 39 sid 3814 ; 
Boston ....39% 39% 39 ” 
Phila. 40% 41 40 = 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


34 33% 34 Holiday 34% 34% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Nov. 6. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
31, 416 27,927 30,826 2,770,751 2,875,896 
s Mones 053 oa 3,176, 810 ey 522 
poseen. 8,145 933, 1,062,568 
Phila... 16,506 17 ‘983 953,613 1, "014,217 


Total 109,123 107,631 102,879 7,834,590 8, 8,168,203 203 
Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 


Out On hand 
Nov. 6. Nov. 7. 
173,013 26,061,316 
163,074 10,514,112 
142,469 17,745,242 

89,670 2,277,244 


568,226 46,597,914 


Chicago. 
= ee 


Same 

In week-day 
Nov. 6. last year. 
Chicago .. 47,000 
New York. 94,084 
—— +++ 22,400 
cose 390 


Total ...163,964 


November 15, 1930, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf p eae "$ @34.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New Y 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11%) an ammonia, 10% 
L. f.o.b. fish factory........ a 10 & 10e 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% 
nia, 10% B. P. L 
~~ oe acidulated, 6% saps sces 
A. A. f.0.b. fish factory.. 
Body Nitrate in ones, bong Ibs. spot.. 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. Salk 
Tankage, unground, 


-8.50 & 50 


9@10% 
Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.if 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
ge ee SS AR A a Pe 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
unground 
unground 

BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


per 100 pieces 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. 


ammo, 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 


60% 


95.00@125.00 © 


‘ 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton + 45.00@ 50.00 © 
White hoofs, per ton 00 © 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 ¥* 90 Ibs., per 
109 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


75.0g20n a8 





———a 


Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones PAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


OMice: 407 E. Sist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, lnc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results tal _ lator 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“"“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 





























